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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT ACT, mH) 



FRIDAY. FEBRUARY 15, 1980 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty, 

AND Migratory Labor, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Cleveland, Ohm. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., wt the 
Cleveland Public Library, Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum presid- 
ing pro tempore. . « i 

Present: Senator Metzenbaum, Representative Mary Kose ikar, 
and Ms. Jackie Jenkins, representing Representative Louis l toKes. 

Opening Statement of Senator Metzenbaum 

Senator Metzenbaum. The hearing will come to order. 

This is a hearing of the U.S. Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, of its Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty, and Mi- 
gratory Lab-or. 

The issue is youth employment in the field of energy, b. 
which I have introduced along with five other cosponsors in the 
Senate 

We are happy to welcome to this hearing the distinguished 
Cleveland Congressperson, Mary Rose Oakar, on my right. I am 
very happy that she is joining us this morning. 

We are also happy to have Jackie Jenkins, representing Con- 
gressman Lou Stokes. The Congressman will be along shortly but 
in his absence we are very happy to have with us, Jackie. 

Ms. Jenkins. Thank you. , i kt • 

Senator Metzenbaum. As this meeting is convened, the Nation 
and the world are torn apart about developments in Afghanistan, 
concerns about the Moscow Olympics, the situation in Iran with 
our hope that the hostages will be freed, and our concern about 
what is happening in North Yemen and South Yemen, vis-a-vis, the 
safety and security of Saudi Arabia. All these issues have impacted 
upon the American people and our American concerns; and it is 
understandable that we are quite distressed about it. 

Yet, as we meet here this morning, our Nation sits on a time- 
bomb that has not really been given the same kind of attention 
and concern. Also of major iniportance are the problems concern- 
ing youth unemployment in this country. 

When you stop to realize that a large part of an entire genera- 
tion of Americans is growing up without ever knowing what it is to 
be employed and without ever having had an opportunity to have a 
job. I remember when I was a businessman and after the incidents 
in Hough and Watts and the various other parts of the Nation 
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Look at the Cleveland area, for instance. We can envision pro- 
iects that would weatherize thousands of our older homes; at the 
same time, we could conserve energy, provide relief for homeown- 
ers from staggering utility bills, and train young people for mean- 
ingful jobs in the private sector. ,.,..„• 1 

Another area is solar energy. We can begin by installing solar 
collectors on every municipal. State, and Federal building. Ihe 
results would be manyfold: „u~oto 

First, there would be obvious savings in energy and the ultimate 

savings to taxpayers. ^- ^ j r.,.n 

Second industry and homeowners would be motivated to pull 
together for the same program, and as a result, the solar energy 
program would receive a major impetus. 

Finally, it would provide immediate employment of young people 
and create a reservoir of trained professional workers capable ot 
moving into the private industry created in the energy tield. 

According to the Congressional Joint Economic Committee, ag- 
gressive development by this Nation of renewable energy sources 
could create as many as 3 million permanent jobs by the end ot the 
1980's 

Today, we will hear from a wide range of people involved in and 
affected by the problems of youth unemployment. They will include 
professionals and paraprofessionals who are all familiar with the 
problem. , ^, . . , 

They will include union officials, who support this concept and 
have expressed their willingness to work with government and 
industry to give our youth a chance. We will hear from others 
about the virtually limitless opportunities that the energy tield 
holds for the future. •,, u r 

But in my mind, the most important people we will hear from 
today are members of our first panel, a group of young Cleveland- 
ers who know the problem firsthand. A group of young people who 
want a chance to work and some hope for the future; and we are 
very pleased that they are with us. They don t want unemployment 
compensation; they are not looking for welfare checks and they are 
not looking for make-work jobs. They want good training and good 
jobs so they can improve their lives. „„j„. 
We want to hear their stories and we want the public to under- 
stand their problems and their fears and their frustrations. 

I think their testimony will give us all a better understanding ot 
the urgent need for this type of legislation, and I anti very pleased 
that we will hear from *hem as part of our first panel. 

Prior to doing so, I would like to ask Congressperson Oakar 
whether or not she cares to make a statement. 
Ms. Oakar. Thank you. Senator. I am going to be very briet 
I first of all want to commend you for the bill. b. zu^i. and i 
hope all of the people who are our mutual constituents will support 
this bill. 
[The text of S. 2021 follows:] 
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m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Novembeb 19 flegislative day, Novembeb 15) 1979 
and referred to the Comm.ttee on Labor and Human Resources 



A BILL 

To provide an effective and efficient youth employment program 
designed to improve career opportunities for youth between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-four, particularly economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Youth Employment Act". 

* STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

5 Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to provide for the 

6 development, selection, and implementation of multiyear 



1 large-scale projects in areas of energy development and en- 

2 ergy conser\ation under which youth, particularly economi- 

3 cally disadvantaged youth, ^vill be provided with career em- 

4 ployment opportunities. 



5 DEFINITIONS 

6 Sec. 3. As used in this Act: 

7 (1) The term "area of substantial unemployment" 

8 means any area of sufficient size and scope to sustain a 

9 public service emplojinent program and which has an 

10 average rate of unemployment of at least 6.5 per cen- 

11 tum for any three consecutive months within the most 

12 recent twelve-month period as determined by the Sec- 

13 retary of Labor, 

14 (2) The term "Commission" means the Youth 

15 Employment Commission established under section 6. 

16 (3) The term "Executive Director" means the 

17 Executive Director of the Youth Employment Commis- 

18 sion. 

19 (4) The term "Federal executive agency" means 

20 any department, agency, or independent establishment 

21 of the executive branch of the Government, including 

22 any wholly owaeA Government corporation. 

23 (5) The term **lower living standard budget" 

24 means that income level (adjusted for regional, metro- 

25 politan, urban, and rural differences and family size) 
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1 


determined annually by the Secretarj- of Labor based 


2 


upon the most recent "lower living family budget" is- 


3 


sued by the Secretarj'. 


4 


(6) The term "prime sponsor" means anv nrime 


5 


sponsor designated under section 101 of the Compre- 


6 


hensive Employment and Training Act. 


7 


(7) The term ''State" means each of the several 


8 


States, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 


9 


Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 


10 


Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 


11 


the Northern Mariana Islands. 


12 


(8) The term "supportive services" means serv- 


13 


ices which are designed to contribute to the emolov- 


14 


ability of participants, enhance their emolnvmpnt nn 


15 


portunities, assist them in retaining employment, and 


16 


facilitate their movement into permanent employment 


17 


not subsidized under the Act. Supportive services may 


18 


include health care, transportation, temporary shelter 


19 


child care, and financial counseling and assistance. 


20 


(9) The term "underemployed individuals" 


21 


means — 


22 


(A) individuals who are working part time 


23 


but seeking full-time work; or 


24 


(B) individuals who are working full time but 


25 


receiving wages not in excess of the higher of— 
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(i) the poverty level determined in ac- 
cordance with criteria as established by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget; or 

(ii) 85 per centum of the lower living 
standard income level. 

(10) The term "unemployed individuals** means — 

(A) indi\iduals who are without jobs and 
who want and are available for work; or 

(B) (i) in cases permitted by regulations of the 
Commission, indi^^duals who are institutionalized 
in, or have been released from a prison hospital or 
similar institution, or are clients of a sheltered 
workshop; or 

(ii) individuals who receive, or whose families 
receive, supplemental security income or money 
payments pursuant to a State plan approved 
under title I, IV, X, or XVI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act or would as defined in regulations to be 
issued by the Secretary of Labor, be eligible for 
such payments but for the fact that both parents 
are present in the home (D who are detelrmined 
by the Secretary of Labor in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
be available for work and (II) who are either per- 
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5 

1 sons ^.nthout jobs, or persons working in jobs pro- 

2 viding insufficient income to support their families 

3 without welfare assistance. 

4 The determination of whether individuals are without 

5 jobs shall be made in accordance n-ith criteria used by 

6 the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 

7 Labor in defining individuals as unemployed, but such 

8 criteria shall not be applied differently on account of an 

9 individual's previous employment. 

10 (1 1) The term "unit of general local government" 

11 means any city, municipality, county, to^vn. township, 

12 parish, village, or other general purpose political subdi- 

13 vision which has the power to levy taxes and spend 

14 funds, as well as general corporate and police powers. 

15 (12) The term "youth" means any individual who 

16 has attained eighteen years of age but has not attained 

17 twenty-five years of age. 

18 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; RESERVATIONS 

19 Sec. 4. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated to 

20 cany out the provisions of this Act (other than administrative 

21 expenses and independent evaluation expenses) 

22 $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981 and for each of the 

23 succeeding years ending prior to October 1. 1985. 

24 (b) There are authorized to be appropriated 

25 $25,000,000 for administrative expenses including expenses 
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1 tion. any funds appropriated to cany out this Act. which are 

2 not obligated prior to the end of the fiscal year for which such 

3 funds were appropriated, shall remain available for obligation 

4 during the succeeding fiscal year and any funds obligated in 

5 any fiscal year may be expended during a period of two years 

6 from the date of obligation. 

7 YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PBOOBAM AUTHORIZED 

8 Sec. 5. The Commission is authorized, in accordance 

9 with the provisions of this Act. to cany out a youth employ- 

10 ment program under which eligible energy conservation and 

11 energy development projects are selected and developed by 

12 the Comnussion and canned out under agreement with Fed- 

13 eral executive agencies. States, units of general purpose local 

14 goveniment and nonprofit corporations in order to provide 

15 eligible youth with career employment opportunities. 

1 6 YOUTH EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

17 Sec. 6. (a) There is established, as an independent es- 

18 tablishment of the executive branch of the United States 

19 Govemment. the Youth Employment Commission. 

20 (b) The Commission shall be composed of nine members 

21 appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 

22 sent of the Senate. Individuals shall be appointed on the basis 

23 of their expertise in the fields of human resource manage- 

24 ment. energy conservation, energy development and other 

25 technical fields related to the functions to be perfonned by 
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1 the Commission. In making appointments the President shall 

2 give due consideration to individuals who represent business, 

3 labor, community-based organizations, representatives of 

4 units of general local government and the general public. 

5 (c) The term of office of each member of the Commission 

6 shall be three years, except that — 

7 (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 

8 ring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 

9 predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 

10 remainder of such term; and 

11 (2) the terms of the members first taking office 

12 shall be designated by the President at the time of ap- 

13 pointment, three for a term of one year, three for a 

14 term of two years, and three for a term of three years. 

15 (d)(1) The President shall select one of the members to 

16 serve as Chairman of the Commission, and the member so 

17 designated shall serve as Chairman for the duration of the 

18 term of his appointment as a member. 

19 (2) Vacancies in the membership of the Conmiission 

20 shall not impair the power of the Commission. Five members 

21 shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but 

22 any number may conduct hearings. 

23 (e) The members of the Commission shall receive com- 

24 pensation at a rate equal to the daily rate prescribed for 

25 GS-18 of the General Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, 
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1 United States Code, including traveltime for each day they 

2 are engaged in the performance of their duties as members of 

3 the Commission and shall be entitled to reimbursement for 

4 travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by 

5 them in carrying out functions of the Commission. 

6 (f) No member of the Commission under this Act shall 

7 cast a vote on any matter which has a direct bearing on 

8 services to be pro^aded by that member (or any organization 

9 which that member directly represents) or vote on any matter 

10 which would financially benefit the member or the organiza- 

1 1 tion which the member represents. 

12 (g)(1) There shall be in the Commission an Executive 

13 Director who shall be appointed by the President, by and 

14 with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

15 (2) Section 5314 of title 5, United States Code, is 

16 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

17 item: 

18 "(70) Executive Director. Youth Employment 

19 Commission.", 
on 

^'UNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 

21 Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall— 

22 (1) establish procedures for the development and 

23 selection of eligible projects designed to provide eligible 

24 youth with career emplov-ment opportunities; 
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1 (2)(A) enter into agreements with Federal execu- 

2 tive agencies, States, units of general purpose local 

3 government and nonprofit private corporations to carry 

4 out projects developed and selected under clause (1) of 

5 this subsection; and 

6 (B) enter into arrangements, including, if neces- 

7 sary, transfer pa}Tnents, to carry out the provisions of 

8 section 13; and 

9 (3) monitor and evaluate the projects selected 

10 under this Act, with particular attention on efficient 

11 operation of such projects and evaluation of the poten- 

12 tial for success of opening career opportunities to par- 

13 ticipating youth. 

14 (b) In carrying out its general functions under subsection 

15 (a) of this section, the Commission shall — 

16 (1) develop standards and criteria for the selection 

17 of eligible projects; 

18 (2) solicit and otherwise encourage the develop- 

19 ment of innovative proposals for energy conservation 

20 or energy development projects suitable for the purpose 

21 of this Act; 

22 (3) establish criteria for the rating of eligible proj- 

23 ects based upon the potential for projects to provide 

24 career opportunities to eligible participating youth and 

25 to rate such projects; and 
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1 (4) identify Federal executive agencies having re- 

2 sponsibility for conducting eligible projects and similar 

3 energy conservation and energy development projects, 

4 and encourage States, units of general local govem- 

5 ment and nonprofit private organizations to make pro- 

6 posals for eligible projects; 

^ (5) provide for administrative and support services 

8 of projects selected through agreements entered into in 

9 accordance with section 12, particularly agreements 

10 with States, units of general purpose local government, 

1 1 and private nonprofit corporations; and 

<6) supervise, monitor, and evaluate projects se- 

13 lected, particularly evaluate the success of such proj- 

14 ects in providing career opportunities for participating 

15 youth. 

16 (c) The Commission shall prepare an annual report to 

17 the President and to the Congress concerning the activities of 

18 the Commission, including a description of the progress of 

19 projects selected and assisted under this Act and new ideas 

20 developed as a result of the conduct of such projects, together 

21 with such recommendations, including recommendations for 

22 legislation as the Commission deems appropriate. 

23 ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

24 Sec. 8. (a) In order to carry out the functions of the 

25 Commission under this Act the Executive Director, under the 
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1 general direction and supervision of the Commission, is au- 

2 thorized to — 



3 (1) prescribe such regulations as he deems neces- 

4 sary to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

5 (2) appoint and fix the compensation of such per- 

6 sonnel as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 

7 of this Act; 

8 (3) receive money and other property donated, be- 

9 queathed or devised, without condition or restriction 

10 other than that it will be used for the purposes of the 

11 Commission, and to use, sell, and otherwise dispose of 

12 such property for the purpose of carrying out the func- 

13 tions of the Commission under this Act; 

14 (4) receive, and use, sell, or otherwise dispose of, 

15 in accordance with paragraph (3) money and other 

16 property donated, bequeathed, or devised to the Com- 

17 mission with a condition or restriction including a con- 

18 dition that the Commission use other funds of the 

19 Commission for the purpose of the gift; 

20 (5) conduct such planning studies and hold such 

21 hearings as may be required to carry out the provisions 

22 of this Act; 

23 (6) secure from any Federal executive agency, in- 

24 eluding any independent establishment or instrumental- 

25 ity of the United States, or from any State or unit of 
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general local government, information, estimates and 
statistics required L >he performance of his functions 
under this Act; 

(7) obtain the services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

(8) accept and utilize the services of voluntary 
and noncompensated personnel and reimburse them for 
travel expenses, including per diem as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code; 

(9) enter into contracts, grants, agreements or 
other arrangements, or modifications thereof to carr}- 
out the provisions of this Act; 

(10) provide for the making of such reports (in- 
cluding fund accounting reports) and the filing of such 
applications in such form and containing such informa- 
tion as the Executive Director may reasonably require; 

(11) withhold funds otherwise payable under this 
Act, but only in order to recover any amounts expend- 
ed in the current or immediately prior fiscal year in 
\iolation of any provision of this Act, or any term or 
condition of agreements entered into by the Commis- 
sion under this Act; 

(12) make advances, progress, transfer and other 
payments which the Administrator deems necessary to 
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1 carry out the provisions of this Act without regard to 

2 the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 

3 as amended (31 U.S.C, 529); and 

4 (13) make other necessary expenditures, 

5 (b) Each such Federal executive agency is authorized 

6 and directed to furnish such information, estimates, and sta- 

7 tistics directly to the Commission upon written request made 

8 by the Executive Director, 

9 ' ELIGIBLE PABTICIPANTS 

10 Sec. 9, (a) Each participant in any project assisted by 

1 1 the Commission under this Act shall be a youth — 

12 (1) who is unemployed or underemployed, and 

13 (2) who resides with a family which has, or if not 

14 residing with a family has, an income equal to or less 

15 than 85 per centum of the lower living standard in- 

16 come level, 

17 and who is not attending an educational institution, as de- 

18 fined by the Executive Director of the Conmiission, on more 

19 than a half-time basis. 

20 (b) Such participants must be citizens or permanent resi- 

21 dents of the United States. 

22 (c) For purposes of eligibility for participation in an eli- 

23 gible project under this Act, no youth shall be considered as 

24 unemployed unless such youth has been unemployed for at 

25 least seven consecutive days. 
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1 ELIGIBLE PROJECTS 

2 Sec, 10, (a) No financial assistance shall be provided 

3 under this Act and no project shall be conducted under sec- 

4 tion 13 unless the Commission determines that— 

5 (1) the project — 

6 (A) involves a prog, am of energy conserva- 

7 tion or energy- development, such as solar energy 

8 development, low-head hydroelectric dam restora- 

9 tion, synthetic fuel production, weatherization 
10 programs, mass transportation programs, and the 
^ ^ development of new energ>' sources; 

(B) offers potential for contributing to career 
13 opportunities for youth; 

(C) will be located in an area of substantial 
15 unemplojTnent; 

fD) will provide at least two hundred and 
17 fifty job opportunities for youth; 

1^ (E) will take at least two years from the 

19 date on which an agreement under section 12 is 

*20 entered into to complete; and 

(F) will offer youth participants a range of 
22 employment opportunities and advancement op- 

23 

portunlres, 

24 (b) The Commission shall develop objective criteria for 

25 the selection of projects consistent with the provisions of this 
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1 section and section 11 and shall submit the criteria as part of 



2 the first annual report to the Congress required under section 

3 7(c). 

4 PROJECT SELECTION 

5 Sec. 11. (a) The Comniission shall prescribe standards 

6 for the development and selection of projects which encour- 

7 age proposals for large-scale projects designed to meet the 

8 requirements of section 10(a). 

9 (b) The standards required by this section shall, provide 

10 for— 

11 (1) the development of proposals for energy con- 

12 servation or energy development projects specifying the 

13 detailed employment needs and profiles for each such 

14 project; 

15 (2) the costs of each such project; 

16 (3) linkages for the youth opportunities element of 

17 each such project with prime sponsors and other insti- 

18 tutions and organizations, including community based 

19 organizations which can contribute to employment op- 

20 portunities for youth; 

21 (4) a detailed description of administrative ar- 

22 rangements for carrying out the project; and 

23 (5) a list of human resource specialists engineers 

24 and managers required to continually review the pro- 

25 posals developed imder this subsection. 
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1 (0(1) The Commission shall, in accordance with the pro- 

2 visions of this subsection, review each planning proposal de- 

3 veloped under this seotion for the purpose of setting time 

4 tables and ranking the projects for selection under this Act. 

5 (2) Once in each fiscal year the Commission shall submit 

6 the proposals developed under this subsection to independent 

7 experts for review and comment. 

8 (3) After the review required by paragraph (2) of this 

9 subsection the Commission shall rank the projects in the 

10 order of the capacity of such projects to carry out the purpose 

11 of this Act and the timeliness with which such projects may 

12 be initiated. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGREEMENTS 

H Sec. 12. (a) From amounts appropriated under section 

15 4(a). the Commission shall provide financial assistance to 

16 Federal executive agencies. State agencies, units of general 

17 local government, and nonprofit private corporations pursu- 

18 ant to a^eements entered into by the head of such agency. 

19 government, or organization. 

20 (b) Each such agreement shall contain pro^^sions 

21 which — 

22 (1) set forth a full description of the eligible proj- 

23 ect consistent with the pro^^sions of sections 10 and 11 

24 together with assurances that a preference will be 

25 given for the emploj-ment of eligible youth; 
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1 (2) set forth arrangements for an employability 

2 plan for youth participants which — 

3 (A) describe standards for perforr 

4 such youth; 

5 (B) provide assessments at per' intervals 

6 of the performance; 

7 (C) provide procedures for the termination of 

8 youth who do not perform adequately; 

9 (D) describe in detail the supportive services 

10 for youth; and 

11 (E) assurances that the youth will receive 

12 training and education opportunities designed to 

13 improve the opportunity of such youth for career 

14 advancement; 

15 (3) set forth a description of the special vocational 

16 training and education elements of the employability 

17 plan described in the previous clause which will be car- 

18 ried out as an integral part of the eligible project and 

19 will be designed to increase the career advancement 

20 potential of participating youths; 

21 (4) set forth a description of the production and 

22 organization techniques which will be employed in car- 

23 rjing out the eligible project and the provisions for 

24 adequate materials and supplies which will be available 

25 in carrying out the eligible project; 
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1 (5) set forth assurances that an adequate number 

2 of super^^sor}' personnel, adequately trained in skills 

3 needed to carry out the project and to instruct the eli- 

4 gible participating youth, .v-ill be available in carrying 

5 out the eligible project; 

6 (6) in the case of Federal executive agencies, con- 

7 tain assurances that existing resources and staff be 

8 used in carrying out the eligible project; 

9 (7) contain provisions designed to insure that any 

10 appropriate local prime sponsor may, if feasible, be in- 

11 volved in providing supportive services together wth 

12 provisions for reimbursement for such services; 

set forth provisions for administrative and or- 

14 ganizational arrangements necessary to carry out the 

15 eligible project; and 

16 (9) set forth such other assurances, arrangements, 

17 and conditions consistent with the provisions of this 

18 Act, including the special conditions required under 

19 section 14, as the Commission deems necessary. 

20 (c) The Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the 

21 date of enactment of this Act, prepare and issue regulations 

22 to carry out the provisions of subsection (a) of this section. 
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1 head of any Federal executive agency administering a project 

2 which is subject to the provisions of this section shall waive 

3 any administrative provision with respect to allocation, allot- 

4 ments. reservations, priorities, or planning and application 

5 requirements of the appropriate activity or project which is 
« subject to the provisions of subsection (a) of this section. 

7 (e) The Secretary of Transportation, the Secretary of 
B Energy, the Director of the Community Services Administra- 
9 tion. and the head of any other Federal executive agency 

10 having responsibilities under this section are authorized and 

11 directed to cooperate with the Commission in the administra- 
1'2 tion of the provisions of this section. 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS 

14 Sec. 14. (a) The Commission shall not provide financial 

15 assistance under this Act for any project unless the folio wng 

16 conditions are met. 

n (b) No eligible youth shall be excluded from participa- 

18 tion in. denied the benefits of, subjected to discrimination 

19 under, or denied employment in the administration of or in 

20 connection with any eligible project because of race, color, 

21 religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or political affili- 

22 ation or belief. 

23 (c)(1) Rates of pay for youth employed in eligible proj- 

24 ects under this Act shall be no less than the higher of- 
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1 (A) the minimum wage under section 6(a)(1) of 

2 the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; 

3 (B) the State or local minimum wage for the most 

4 nearly comparable employment; or 

5 (C) the prevailing rates of pay, if any, for occupa- 

6 tions and job classifications of individuals employed by 

7 the same employer, except that — 

8 (i) whenever the recipient of assistance hav- 

9 ing an agreement under section 12 of this Act has 

10 entered into an agreement with the employer and 

11 the labor organization representing employees en- 

12 gaged in similar work in the same area to pay 

13 less than the rates provided in this paragraph, 

14 youths may be paid the rates specified in such 

15 agreement; 

16 (ii) whenever an existing job is reclassified or 

17 restructured, youths employed in such jobs shall 

18 be paid at rates not less than are provided under 

19 paragraph (1) or (2), but if a labor organization 

20 represents employees engaged in similar work in 

21 the same area, such youths shall be paid at rates 

22 specified in an agreement entered into by the ap- 

23 propriate recipient, the employer, and the labor 

24 organization with respect to such reclassified or 

25 restructured jobs, and if no agreement is reached 
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1 


witnin inirty days after the initiation of the agree- 


2 


ment procedure referred to in this clause the labor 


3 


organization, recipient, or employer may petition 


4 


the Commission, who shall establish appropriate 


5 


wages for the reclassified or restructured posi- 


6 
\j 


tions, taking into account wages paid by the same 


7 


employer to persons engaged in similar work and 


8 


rates established by the Secretary of Labor under 


9 


section 442(d) of the Comprehensive Employment 


10 


and Training Act; and 


11 


(ill) whenever a new or different job classifi- 


12 


Lttiiuu or occupation is established and there is no 


13 


uis^uLc Willi respeci to sucn new or different job 


14 


uassuication or occupation, youths to be em- 


15 


nl/M'A/l in ni«;Atik ^ A I. n till * 1 

piovea m such jobs shall be paid at rates not less 


16 


than are provided in paragraph (1) or (2), but if 


17 


there is a dispute with respect to such new or dif- 


i o 


ferent job classification or occupation, the Com- 


19 


mission, shall within thirty days after receipt of 




the notice of protest by the labor organization 


21 


representing employees engaged in similar work 


22 


in the same area, make a determination whether 


23 


such job is a new or different job classification or 


24 


occupation. 
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1 (2) All laborers and mechanics employed by contractors 

2 or subcontractors in any construction, alteration, or repair, 

3 including painting and decorating of projects, buildings, and 

4 works which are federally assisted under this Act, shall be 

5 paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar 

6 construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of 

7 Labor in accordance with the Da\is-Bacon Act, as amended 

8 (40 U.S.C. 276a— 276a-5). The Secretary shall have, with 

9 respect to such labor standards, the authority and functions 

10 set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 

11 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the Act of June 

12 1, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as amended; 40 U.S.C. 

13 276(c)). 

14 (d)(1) Eligible projects shall contribute, to the maximum 

15 extent feasible, to the elimination of artificial barriers to em- 

16 plojTTient and occupational advancement. 

17 (2) In the administration of eligible projects under this 

18 Act, eligible youth participants to be served shall be provided 

19 maximum emplojinent opportunities, including opportunities 

20 for further occupational training and career advancement. 

21 (3) All eligible projects, to the maximum extent feasible, 

22 shall contribute to occupational development, upward mobil- 

23 ity, development of new careers, and overcoming sex-stereo- 

24 typing (including procedures which will lead to skill develop- 
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1 ment and job opportunities for participants in occupations 

2 traditionally limited to the opposite sex). 

3 (4) All eligible projects shall be designed, to the maxi- 

4 mum extent practicable, consistent with every youth's fullest 

5 capabilities, to lead to emplov-ment opportunities enabling 

6 participants to increase their earned income and to become 

7 economically self-sufficient. 

8 (5) Recipients of financial assistance having agreements 

9 under section 12 of this Act shall provide such arrangement. 

10 as may be appropriate to promote maximum feasible use of 

11 apprenticeship or other on-the-job training opportunities 

12 available under section 1787 of title 38, United States Code. 

13 (e)(1) All eligible youth employed in eligible projects 

14 shall be provided workers' compensation, health insurance, 

15 unemploment benefits, and other benefits and working con- 

16 ditions at the same level and to the same extent as other 

17 employees working a similar length of time, doing the same 

18 t>-pe of work and similarly classified. Any such classification 

19 must be reasonable and must include nonfederally financed 

20 employees, but within any single classification a distinction 

21 may be made between youth and other employees for pur- 

22 poses of determining eligibility for participation in retirement 

23 systems or plans which provide benefits based on age or serv- 

24 ice, or both. 
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1 (2) Appropriate health, safety, and other standards for 

2 work and training shall be established and maintained. 

3 (0 Recipients of funds under this Act shall assure an 

4 adequate number of supervisor^' personnel for eligible proj- 

5 ects, who shall be adequately trained in skills needed to carry 

6 out the eligible project and to instruct participants in skills 

7 needed to carr}- out a project. 

8 (g) Financial records relating to eligible projects, and 

9 records of the names, addresses, positions, and salaries of all 

10 youth employed in eligible projects, shall be maintained and 

1 1 made available to the public. 

12 (h) Where a labor organization represents employees 

13 who are engaged in similar work in the same area to that 

14 proposed to be performed under the eligible project which 

15 may be selected under section 11 of this Act, such organiza- 

16 tion shall be notified and shall be afforded a reasonable period 

17 of time prior to the making of an agreement under section 12 

18 in which to make comments to the recipient and to the Com- 

19 mission. 

20 (i) No nongovernmental individual, institution, or orga- 

21 nization shall be paid funds provided under this Act to con- 

22 duct an evaluation of any program under this Act if such 

23 individual, institution or organization is associated with that 

24 program as a consultant or technical advisor, or in any simi- 

25 lar capacity. 
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^ PAYMENTS 

2 Sec. 15. (a) The Commission shall pay to each recipient 

3 having an agreement under section 12 of this Act, the 

4 amount which the recipient needs to earn- out the eligible 

5 project under this Act. 

6 (b) Payments made to such recipients may be made in 

7 installments, and m advance or by way of reimbursement, 

8 and in the case of Federal executive agencies, by transfer, 

9 «ith necessary adjustments on account of overpaments or 

10 underpaments, as the Commission may determine. 

1 1 HECORDS, AUDITS, BEPOHTS AND EVALUATIONS 

12 Sec. 16. (a) In order to assure that funds provided 

13 under this Act are used in accordance v.ith its provisions, 

14 each Federal executive agency. State agency, unit of general 

15 local government and nonprofit private organization receiving 

16 such funds shall — 

17 (1) use such fiscal, audit, and accounting proce- 

18 dures as may be necessarj- to assure (A) proper ac- 

19 counting for payments received by it, and (B) proper 

20 disbursement of such payments; 

21 (2) provide to the Commission and the Comptrol- 

22 ler General of the United States access to, and the 

23 right to examine, any books, documents, papers, or 

24 records as the Commission or the Comptroller General 

25 requires; and 
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1 (3) make such reports to the Commission or the 

2 Comptroller General of the United States as the Com- 

3 mission or the Comptroller General requires. 

4 (b) The Commission shall enter into contracts with 

5 qualified independent private organizations to make thorough 

6 evaluations of eligible projects assisted under this Act. Eval- 

7 uations conducted under such contracts shall be made peri- 

8 odically during the operation of the project and at the conclu- 

9 sion of the project with special emphasis on evaluating how 

10 the project contributed to career advancement opportunities 

11 for youth participants. 
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STATEMENTS OF ROGER DUBOSE, JOHN BOYD, EDGAR LABOY, 
FRED FELICIANO, AND JACK MORRISEY, A PANEL 

Mr. DUBOSE. My name is Roger Dubose and I am 18 and I am a 
graduate from Glenville High School. 

My experience in trying to find a job — I graduated from Glen- 
ville in 1978. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That is a good school because I graduated 
from that school. 
Mr. Dubose. Yes. Thank you. 

That was 1978, of June, so September came around and I was 
trying to figure out what I was going to try to do. I decided I would 
go to a trade school. Other students went to college and some of 
them got jobs in factories and what have you; so I decided I would 
go to trade school. 

I started there in September. I was going to school from 8 to 1, in 
the evenings, I would work in a grocery store from 2 o'clock to 8, or 
7 o'clock, which kept a little money coming in. 

Around June 1979, 1 graduated from the school, I had a B average, 
which was pretty good. 

In June, I came out, didn't have a job, so I looked and looked. I 
was unable to find anything. 

I went to the city to look for a job at RTA. Diesel mechanics was 
the field I was interested in, tractor-trailer maintenance, diesel 
buses, and trolleys. 

So I went to the employment office — they sent me to a couple of 
places, but the main problem was I hadn't had any experience, and 
you can't get experience if you can't get employed. 

So I went back to the school to the placement officer and he said, 
"Well, you will find it is kind of hard right now, because the 
industry is moving kind of slow." He was trying to tell me maybe I 
should relocate, go to Texas, Wisconsin, or up in Wyoming where 
the snow is about 8 feet high. 

And I told him, "Well, I will stick around." 

I was doing a lot of shopping around. I wasn't getting disgusted. I 
guaranteed myself that I was going to find something before such 
and such a time came around; and by then, I would be employed. 

I looked around and nothing came up; but in the meantime I was 
still working 2 to 7. I wasn't getting more hours because I still 
wanted more time to find a job I wanted. However, after a while 
they asked me did I want a few more hours, and I said, "I will take 
a few more hours, and I will still find time to look for employment 
in the mornings." 

I was going to work at 11 o'clock then, but I still was trying to 
find a job. 

The placement officer called me back and said. Are you sure 
you are not ready to move yet?" And I said, "No, not yet." 

So a friend of mine went down, he put in an application. He said 
he was thinking about going to Texas, so he sent it off, and it came 
back. It wasn't quite like he said it would be, so I think he passed 

that one up. x -j »» 

So he asked me if I wanted to go to Wyoming and I said. No. 
In the meantime, I was still working at the same store that I was 

in high school. I was also going back to the Ohio Diesel Tech, to get 
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Mr. DuBosE. Ohio Diesel Tech 
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MXriZT.ri''''' "^"^^ ^^^^ 

Th^.^leTmVnTr^rth^r^'^T""'"'^ ''f went back. 

rteferrn ^1 K fof aTb^^^^^ ^^'^ 

a ^y,°rin Jp^pTentfci-rdonT -PT"- "I just hired 
something of that's ' "^^"^ "g^t now," 

Mr DuMs?^N?r5'- J"" boxes around? 

program that CSP, my coordinator at CSP, introduced me to 
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I was working out at the NASA Lewis Research Center, and I was 
an aerospace lab technician mechanic's assistant out there. 

When that program ended, I started at the grocery store, just 
when school started. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You are a pleasant young man, great 
smile, but how do you feel actually about not being able to get into 
the field that you obviously worked quite hard to get into? 

Mr. DuBOSE. It was a real letdown, because when I first started 
at school, everyone got me all bolstered up. 'Tou are in the right 
field." "You should go into diesels." 'Tou are going to make this." 
The course was really kind of hard because every day, people said, 
'*Roger, what you doing up there on the porch reading that paper?" 

And I was reading every day. We had a test every Friday. Every- 
body came around me, friends of mine would be going over to work, 
and I am getting ready for the test that Friday. Everyone would 
just say, "How you going to do? Are you going to make it? That s 
all right; because when you graduate, you will do this, you will do 
that, but nothing has come around yet. So I don't know how it is 
going to come about. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Are you the only one who graduated who 
didn't find a job, or what happened to the other members of your 
class? 

Mr. DuBOSE. Well, a friend of mine, who I knew down there, he 
received a job. He received a job that summer, in August. He went 
down to have an interview. The man didn't want so many people, 
but 5 months later, that company, the man went out of business; so 
he was unemployed for a while but he got 4 or 5 months' experi- 
ence. ^ 

The man went out of business. He wasn't paying his bills. He 
was an old man, so the man who took over that building was 
watching my friend while he was working, saw that he was a 
pretty good worker, now he is working for that guy out there. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I see. 

Do you think that if we could find you a job or get you some 
training in the energy field, would that be of interest to you? 
Mr. DuBOSE. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Is that the kind of thing you would like to 
do, something more professional, more advanced than what you are 
doing? 

Mr. DuBOSE. Yes, I would. Because I was thinking about working 
in that field for a while maybe. I was going to try to advance into 
something related to it. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dubose follows:] 
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Statement of Roiicr Huhosc 
C..U - be f o r c t he 

Sub.r ntcc on CmpI ovm..nt , Pov rtv .„ t -r 

■s^'nate Co.,„i?:ee on i^^^'l^' ^H^l:';^:^^" '''''' 



7^nUit, >-r. OKI. and , live 

and tLrfw:^1o'oh^'V,^:l^u•'■«^.,^^''-; - .9^8. 

J"ne. 1979. In that program I u■^^t ^' Smduatcd in 
jn tractor trailer rcpa?f a'd I^T"'"^ ^ochanics, 
I've looked everywhere for'„o?k n T ^'^'"^1^ maintenance, 
been able to find a j ob l"ve nl eH ' ' ' ^''"'"'^ 

at construction companies - - vo.'l'^^I! ■ the city, at KTA. 
^ru-.n, and , see a^,.cK co.^ny'.'^rs^Jp i'^^-r;^^„;,- °- 

have.'"rC^rthL^thar?''^!.e"^.t;^e'"' "Perience , 

want sor.choJy with work experience - Km? " "'"'^''"''-^ . hut ,hev 

riencc ,1 no'.oJy ; ) i hire vou ' ''^"^ S'^^ ^'M-c- ' 



' ^ r'«> I T • t i mc a t 



Jbput SI40 a v„-,-k at that 
"rking in ncch.uii cs" and 
t^"^ i>l)0 linn't 1,0 into 

i i"w'mt"to"r,ri; ■■'^'^ ■•^"'■^ ^'"J iobs 

-r:e .e. ah^a^ 'Ta ^oi 1'^ . ^ , ' 



-n.e . .an ,n h.,h ;c^;oI . ^ ' T^a e a 
use'.v [. .r,:,".^' 'i^e to he uo 

vocat":,,-;,i ■t'''n^-w r^->-^rie 1 k 

iu>t to 'et i;; ■■■sr,;:^:"":'^ ' 
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SipnAUif Mrm^HAi M Kuicer. you tell a very impressive story 
and M II Krar ir^m\ John find 

JctiiKn wuiiid tikt' to trll what has happened to you? 

Mr Bt»%n M> name John Bkjvd i live at 1>S J Eiist Si»th Street, 
mnd I mm 2\ >t*fir% old 

I mm mm in^^Ued m the C¥7T\ trainini: program at the Voca- 
\M>m] i»uhdmt%cv Rrhttbelitiition St-r\u<^>^ ! joined that proj^ram in 
J«fHwMir> to grt «i>mr /6b %k\\\u ;and training ' ^^opi' to be placed in a 
;t?t> tn M^irrh or m«ybr sooner 

I know hoi» lo do »um^ c^rjprntry and uome welding, but I don t 
hm^w u i.rtifuatr. mo I can't fird a tob Whenever I apply for a job, 
Ihr mu^v.^*-? w»«u to kmm wh«t kind of experience I have or he 
mmnlM^ m i^rtiftcate. but I don't have anything to show them. 

I dnxpp*^ cHit of VmmA Tc<h Hitfh School when I was in 10th 
tfraidr thmi time I've worked a lot of odd jobs just to make 

murmy I \r w^ktd at m car wash, at stor'es doing stock work, at a 
hfw^ cumponv and other places Usually. 1 get jobs by asking 
firuplr I know if the> can Kelp me get work so I can earn some 
nMw\ When I m not working. I'm out hustling for jobs here and 
iKrrr 

I thin* It woMSd br better if a prtjgram were started where people 
Itke mr «Nufk tvich people who have skills— plumbers, weld- 

rr% mnd pm^e like that If I m workmg with a person who has 
%kilU I can pick up the trade I think that kind of experience 
»oMld gne me the skilU and training I need so 1 can go out and 
f tnd m >ub on mv own 

M> name tm John Bovd and I am here to speak on the rights of 
unrmplo> mrnt 

M% |*/ini tM %»ew n». tha» ?! is a chance to get a job When I go to 
itnd a job. the% trll m*- ome back later/' or * We will have a 

^aiv it^n xiirti vkhfM back, they tell me that 1 don't have 

r^vjH4|jh Mhi*i>l after th. iV records 

^iief^stof Mrr/»i^MAi M iK .i u» what kind of schooling you have 
had John 

Mr i4ti%u Well. I dun t ht^ve Uh) much of a high school diploma 
1 d»d graduate from the HHh grade and now I am in the CETA 
pn^ram in an aMi~fn|it to obtain further training for a job. It's 
ffvalU tia> latr to, hui M s never t(K) late to get a high school 
d;fc»Uima 

THr field i» now *iwnhill. my own Now 1 need a job lo keep 
h^ifHt fvall> >oy kn<fw. keep th<* rotif over vour head 
Vnaiof Mirt^r««aAt M H<»w ti!d are you. John ' 
Mf IVnii Tw»*nt\ <jnt 

«%enaiof MtT/rwsAi M i nn >ou do namv carfH*nlr> work and 
mmw ^elding^ 
M# tVt^li Te« 

Srnai4»f MtT/ri^aAi m And have you had a job at ali'* Have you 
tin^fi Able to get a lol)^ 

iUt\u Te» I have had JoU There k not many, and it wasn I 
tiw t\pr of iob» that I wanttnl to ki-4»|; Un a lifetime, but it would be 
^kofking iti tttiire* dnti vou know 

Srtiator Mrf/rHSAt M ('ar^a»»h'' 

Mf li*i%t) Ye» car wnnhen ynij ktiov- ^ortwt hinii to ki»ep me 
ftioti'-rtli*«f until I iiiulil fitwi M)fiie!hitiU l?eltiT 
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evSdv^fs" j;rncf° 'p"' t\d\soniething. it seems as though 
thiF?^^- I 9°"^® ^^'^^ tomorrow," or something like 

SSrience"^'""'" ^O"'* have enough 

o^ytuL^Pil® ?° *° have experience more or less to eet a iob 
and this IS the type of place that I am into right now LmftvL-' of 

tLTS'oolSn^S '^r. T^^' capable of dSngThat 

tn^ are looking for, what they require for an employee. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you feel that you could get some train- 
ffiy^u" "^'^ Persons^that were^bette^trSned 

4%S^of Sn^gM/h^e'^ ^ 

nfkfr fi"'" M^ZENBAUM. How long have you been looking for iobs 

lig^oraXw^uId'^jrui.^^^ '"^"^ to, 
fn^L^^^- A" over the city of Cleveland. I really can't account 

frgi°o72rtsyirar'^* ' '^^^ ^ k^^i^ vsr 

job? How recently were you out looking for a 

th^prS-ams^K"/' 'P^^^^^ '"''"ths, through 

r!!™ t"®t , . ^'^ which, t's a Government-fundld 

And It s more or less a training school right now. 
^nator Metzenbaum. Are you married, John? 
Mr. Boyd. No. 

MrTuBS'srC 

job^you^row^ ^'""^ hard trying to find a 

Senator Metzenbaum. You are a little discouraged? 
iwr. BOYD. Yes. In a way. Because some people tell me "WpII .f 
you go through this here, we are going to get you a iX'' OK in J 
vmf" T f you can't ^ge? ?he job^aSe 

LTf^r SKiSe^tl'^^" reall/needed,^°ate 

coronl^^f ^^^^^^^^^^ th t .:WeII. 

when you get there, it's something ti)tally different ' 

walk or yo";.'"«yhe it^s personality, maybe the way you 

walk or talk or something hke this; but I feel this is wrona fnr 
Z""!^^ 'e^"^" you, /'Come get thi^ job, ie hive t for you ^' you 
have been through the training three or four times or whateve? 
and then, you go there and they tell you, "Well, we Ire so^rv^' it il 
£uS.°' ts, to get jibs,' that reall/make'Se fee" 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you live at home, John? 
Mr. Boyd Yes, I do. Well, f have my own home. 
Senator Metzenbaum. You have your own home*? 
Mr. Boyd. Yes. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. I see. 
How about you, Roger? 
Mr. DuBOsE. No. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you live with your parents? 
Mr. DuBOsE. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Anything else you would like to say, 
John? 

Mr. Boyd. I would like to say I hope people will take this into 
consideration, because they say they care and they care, and what- 
ever, but a family should have equal opportunities. 

Ms. Oakar. I just want to ask you fellows one question and I 
don't want you to be offended by it. However, many, many people 
think there is a direct relationship to why young people go out and 
commit crimes and the fact that they are unemployed. They get 
very, very frustrated, and so because they have no other avenue to 
go, that leads to criminal activity. 

Do you think that sociologists who say that are right? I mean, 
does unemployment lead to some of your buddies engaging in 
criminal activity because of the frustration in not being employed? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes, I feel it is true because, the experience that I 
have been through is like that, because they don't have any other 
way. They don't have anyone to go to, to talk to, to be understood. 

They need this. They need this type of people to stay off of the 
field, and if they don't have it, this is the only thing they know, the 
streets, and that is what leads, to bigger crime. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Edgar, you started to say something. 

Mr. Laboy. Yes. 

Thank you. 

I know a couple of my friends, if they get laid off from work, just 
unemployed, then they say to themselves, "I have got to go back 
out in the street, go back through, break into a copper place, steal 
some copper," sure. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Jack? ^ 

Mr. MoRRisEY. It's part of the problem. If you steal a persons 
integrity, self integrity, then it is as bad as killing the person, by 
means of a slow death. 

If they had a meaningless job, low pay, it's embarrassing but it 
also deprives a person of their basic integrity as a human being, 
and a lot of the young kids don't understand the dynaniics of that 
but they feel it, and to go to a job that you didn't want in the first 
place, and you are underpaid, at the end of the day or at the end of 
a week or whatever and you have to put out more money for 
carfare or gas because the job is low paying, then when you get 
back home, you have to sit with yourself in your own home with 
these feelings of inadequacy because you have a job that means 
nothing, and that's pretty much 

Senator Metzenbaum. Tell us. Jack, what you do, if you will, and 
something about yourself. 

Mr. MoRRisEY. My name is Jack Morrisey. I have been trying to 
help young people find jobs for about the last 10 years, both on a 
volunteer basis and now on a full-time basis with Youth Outreach 
Services. I have especially worked with young people in the inner 
city or ghetto. 
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^^^y'^n^reV^'r^,?^^^^^^^ -ong young people 

is bad for all of them hnt ftT=^ ^ ■ ./^ °" ^^"'"^ It 
speaking youths and Sacks For fhp^"^"^ '"'l'^^ f"'' ^Panish- 
problem and a langlge Droblem ^nr kI'^u"'"!' ^ '^"•^"'•^1 

the main handicafK^a' t« -^^^ 

procedures are whfte slanS ^^''^ employment 

A lot of the programs just plain don't work Thprp o r i- 

be on welfare Thev want t!!'^^ T "°i ^^^l' ^^^^ ^° want to 

chance of advancement "meaningless jobs with little or no 

They don't want handouts or charity Thev hmt wr^nt u 
to prove that thev arf intpllicro^f ^ ^ney just want the chance 
citizens ^ intelhgent. can work hard and can be good 

Federal Government dty bfockSt ^"^ ^""^'^ 

Ms. pAKAR. That is a good program. 
Mr. MoRRisEY. Thank you. 

gamut of SpanTsh-l,JtrA" "l^""-^ Appalachian, the whole 
fsh from SpTn IpaS'from'Sofe"'^ ^^.^u'^^' 
cultu.l differences. theirTltX^ots^wli^STt ^cL^TL^^e^'^ 

wiS'r iaSrba°r;L'?s -p'^--^^^- 

them to understanH th! »s a problem, it is difficult for 

raLmem SiTaSd m/nvP/°^'"^".^ application, then the embar- 
the whole pr^^Su^StfThTapSUn' '^"^^'^''"^ 

the'^mto iS'g!fo?p^'t hVt wrL?L"lk""^^^"' T ^^"'"^ 
pagng andJiSuTy i'Sb^LY^^^^^^^^ been very low- 

Mr" Oh "i?! ^'^.k' examples." would you. Jack? 

like cS usually thel ^^l^Z '"^^ f^^^^Hy funded proems, 
raking leaves or Lt tvy^i^lnh^.^'^^^ '''"H"'" b°"les o'" 

type o'f mentamy ?hat SSn' h'o d'kS^in^fres Uon^^'a'^d't^ ^"Jl 
t"fa Tn^the" iLn^o^S'tlL^ ^^^^ "^^^^^ leTe 
because there ^o fuZ^fn'th'e fobs ^^'-"^ 
Senator Metzenbaum. What do you think the answer is. Jack? 
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Mr. MoRRiSEY. Something like what you are purporting to do 
here, get them into something meaningful where they are trained 
and then they are salable on the job market later, something that 
they had a pride in when they accomplish it. 

Senator Metzenbaum. The young people you work with, I 
gather, are both young men and young women? 

Nlr I^ORRiSEY- Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. The young people you work with, would 
you say that they have the capacity, the ability, the drive, and the 
desire to work? 

Mr. MoRRiSEY. Absolutely. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That if given the adequate training, these 
young people could become a useful part of the work force? 
Mr. MoRRiSEY. Many of them; yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How many people do you work withi' 

Mr. MORRISEY. Well, over the 9 or 10 years I have been at this 
probably 2,000 young persons, in 10 years, 2,500. 

Senator Mettzenbaum. Out of the 1,000, or whatever number you 
are going to take, what percentage would you say you have been 
able to help find, work either through your own efforts or on their 
own, that were able to become a part of the major work force, not 
just the make-work, the raking of leaves, and so forth? 

Mr. MoRRiSEY. Very low percentage. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Very low? 

Mr. MoRRiSEY. Very low. 

Senator Metzenbaum. About 5 percent, 10 percent, 20 percent? 

Mr. MORRISEY. I hate to say it, but that would probably be it; yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you feel, as the Congressperson indi- 
cated, that many people with whom you worked, turn to the streets? 
Do you think that our failure as a society to help them find jobs 
really costs us more in the long run by adding to the criminal nature 
of , 

Mr MORRISEY. Absolutely. To keep a person in Jail, incarcerated, 
runs $10,000, $15,000 year, and that might even be a low, modest 

figure. L , ■ 1 J- 

I think it is far more profitable for society as a whole, including 
the individual involved, to put that kind of money into educating 
them or training them for something. Not only are you wasting the 
money but you are wasting the most valuable resource any country 
has, their young people. These are the future leaders and if they 
are not trained and they are not adequately educated, the country 
is in trouble. . 

Senator Metzenbaum. Does your kind of program artificially go 
out to find the young people? How do they get to you? 

Mr. Morrisey. Well, my main asset, if you want to call it that, is 
availability. I am on the streets most of the days, a lot of times at 
night. The kids have access to my home phone number. 

Fortunately, I have been around long enough on the job that 
many of the kids are grown up and have families that I worked 
with and they still stay in touch with me for job opportunities and 
things like that. , . , 

I have had very little success in, say, getting my kids, my young 
adults, into manufacturing-type jobs and things like that. 
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Ms, Oakar, Jack, I am familiar with your program; I live not too 
far away from your program, and I know the kinds you are talking 
about personally. u c • u 

What coordination of services— I mean, we have the bpanisn- 
American Committee, then there was WSEM; we have your pro- 
gram; there's going to be a group starting in March for a security 
program at Riverview and Lakeview whereby youth living in that 
area will be able to pick up some money under the CETA program, 
which I know a little bit about, being it is my bill; but what 
coordination is there in what you are doing, you know, because you 
don't have a lot of resources. . . ^ 

Do you have a lot of dialog with the Appalachian Action Council 
now and so on? 

Mr. MoRRisEY. I am going to answer your question, as it comes 
across to me. 

Most of the groups that advocate or what have you, for the 
various ethnic groups, the racial groups, they have their own little 

^^The American Indian Society, I know, Jerome War Cloud; I have 
known him for some time. We worked together in the YPC pro- 
gram. Then there is, like you mentioned here, the WSEM; then 
there's the Hispanic groups. There really is no close association 
and the Youth Coalition, they meet weekly, year in and year out, 
and very little comes of it, only in terms of maybe some sporting 
activities, recreational things, but the area that you are directing 
your attention to right now, that really is vital, employment; the 
kids need a good time when they are out of school, and things in 
the summertime, recreational facilities and that kind of thing; but 
they are not young but a very brief few years and then they have 
all of these years ahead of them with no training and no education 

and they have to raise families and it's a natural urge and 

Ms Oakar. Jack, isn't it true— I guess what I was trying to get 
at is, you have all of these different agencies and I think you 
probably concentrate on it more specifically than any group, this 
particular problem, but you all are trying for the same small 
number of jobs, and that is so frustrating, and then you set up false 
rivalries, which is totally ridiculous, because you are all working 
for the same goal of helping young people. I guess what I am 
alluding to is the fact that we need more of the kind of programs 
that Senator Metzenbaum is discussing. 

Mr. MORRISEY. Very much so. , , , , i 

Ms, Oakar. And I think this has to be articulated loud and clear; 
that we need so many more jobs out there; that there aren t 
enough as it is right now to go around, and we set up false rivalries 
among groups and I think it is very, very frustrating for members 
of the community and for the agencies trying to do a good job. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. Jack. 

Fred, tell us your story. i m^n 

Mr. Feuciano. My name is Fred Feliciano. I am a June lyvy 

graduate of John Marshall High School and have been out of work 

since October. 

I worked for several months in a bank, bank teller 

Senator Metzenbaum. You have graduated from high school? 
Mr. Feuciano. Yes, 
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J?"ator Metzenbaum. When'? 

Mr Feuciano June 1979, John Marshall. 

Federal S^if toTel? ' '""Vy. ^^'^^^ *° a 

toL'^affoVTeWaSelor^t^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ust see.s 

want to help explain things ^^"^^""^ Peopie don't 

for'^aJlattint there is no chance 

work against you manrtimes ^"'^ 'y^*^™^ that 

for^'%b°^^l;ffy"oTt?aTvr the r,„3,,,„, ^^^^ 
give you any. ^ "^^'^ experience, but they don't 

-^or^rS^^J^itSi''^^^^^ fi-t thing in the 

to be, you know, the mJst fruftrLtLt f '^^'i *u ''^^ ^^at seems 
like it's in the pVper vou sm-t nf J ^ °^ ^" J'^'^^"^^ imagine, 
the times you go',\^Tjo'b raTrlalytken' °f 

peSirtherha?; Tlot 'o^^r"'^^^^^^^ Spanish-speaking 
relating to other workers Vev i^f .^'"'"^ applications or 
have problems. ^^ey cant communicate right or they 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you feel therp .« o„„ a- ■ ■ 

Mr. Feuciano. Yes. sir; definitely, here is ^ ^•^"•'"•nation? 

Mr^tELcrNTw^T-r^^ -k'esyru think so7 

loi^;ay?nrnrcha?c^?r%ZnceV^^^^^ '""V^t' ^^-^^ 
working with a fellow worker tnH uf j * ' ^'^^ are 
you are working AuaTto whit he fs Hnin'^'v ^ke 
Senator MET7Pvn aT J v 't s discouraging. 

Mr. Feuciano. C, B. 
Senator Metzenbaum. C B 
And 

the'lame EJa't X'uy °arl"' Spanish-speaL.ng girls are in 

Mr. Feuciano. Sure 

right'? "^^"^ ^^"^ kinds of probler^s that you do; 

sin J'^'' M*""- the same thing. 
ror^|»^^^^ Ha 

in^^faSo"rJ'rauU'rkn'?w"^lt^^^^^^^^^ ^o work 

job, to sit at a desk or something J ^'^"^1'^ ^ « good 
I worked in a bank ?or a year and I finX.ft ^ ^"'^ * ^advance, 
sorts of grant forms, and I sent thpi, ;1 ^0™^, all 

money, so I quit my job to to i^t wu^ ^ '° Set the 

told me that I did7t have the granf nd w" ' 5 ?!^^^' ^^ey 
and still I haven't even s^rtedSo^ifye^ ^ ^•*'^°"t ^ 

So^STco^f^ZT^^e^^^^^ ^Hat the grant was 
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Mr. Feuciano. That is what the lady told me. She said she didn't 
see any reason why I didn't get the money, because my father isn't 
working, my mother isn't working, and he is collecting disability. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And you have still not been able to get 
the grant through? 

Mr. Feuciano. No. And I am not working, either. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What do they say about that? 

Mr. Feuciano. I went yesterday and the lady gave me all these 
hassles and she said that I had to fill out forms again and send 
them in again and wait until they gave me a response. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, I don't know, myself, why you didn't 
get the grant. It seems to me that you have got a Senator and two 
Congresspersons sitting up here; maybe we can help you, so if you 
talk with one of my staff people before we leave, maybe we can 
help you to get your grant through for college. 

I don't understand that. Maybe we can cut through the redtape 
with this matter. 

Mr. Feuciano. Let's hope. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Feliciano follows:] 
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TESTIMOm or FRED reuciANO 
HEAMHC OM S. 2021 - rEBRUMY 15, 1980 

My n«. 1. r.Uci„o. I „ . 

H«.h.ll Hl,h school »d h.v. b«„ out Of wcrK .inc. Octob«. , for 
-onth. . t.n.r but <^it ^ job b.c.u« I .,,i„, , 

to ..Civ. . to b. ^1. to ,c to coll.,.. Th. ,™t i. .till ti.d 

up in T«d tap. uid I tm .till out of imrk. 

I h.v. no un«^loy„nt «d no w.lf„. ^ ,.^„ ^ ^^^^.^ ^^^^^^ 
disability .o thing. ar« not very good. 

H.r« «r. ro. of th. probl«« „d conpl.int. I h.v.. 

Fir.t. thr. .lw.y. .«„ to b. . lot of r.d t.p« con„.ct.d with th. Job 
prc.^s „d peopl. don-t w«t to h.lp .xpUin thin,.. „o.t of th. Job. off.r.d 
.« v.ry low 1.V.1 „d th.„ i. no for «.v«c.„nt. Th.» i. di.c:ri-i„.tian 

•nd quota .y.t«>. that work .gainat you many tl«.. 

A lot of ..^loyar. Juat a.«, to ,iv. you th. runaround. T,,ey tall you that 
you n«d .xp.ri.nc. but t^ay won't ,iv. you any. vou ... a Job «,v.rti..d .„d wh.n , 
you ,.t thar. th. firat thin, in th. «.min,. th.y t.ll you th. Job is fill.d. 

A«on, Hiapanic th.r. i. a lot of problama in cc^micatln,. fi„t to ,.t 
th. job and then with your fallow worK.rs if you ,.t one. I have .specially 
noticed prejudices aaonq the interviewera. 

I think thin,, are ,.ttin, pretty bad. w. ... .u the ads on the TV 
about -the ,ood life.- But .fa pretty hard for anybody to have a ,ood lir, 
on $3 an hour or no job at all. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Well, we will attempt, at least. 

Edgar, will you tell us about your situation? 

Mr. Laboy. My name is Edgar Laboy. I am 21 years old and a 
graduate of West Tech High School. 

I took a course in vocation, machine shop, when I was at West 
Tech, and during that time at West Tech, our instructor, he would 
refer us to different machine shop places. And we would have 
interviews and if they accepted us, if they didn't, they didn't; and 
he sent us, when he sent us up. When he sent us out for these jobs, 
he referred us from his top students down the line. I was about the 
fourth student on the list. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Fourth from the top? 

Mr. Laboy. Yes. About out of 20 students. And I didn't get the 
jobs. 

I worked at the Y at the time, so I started working full time 
after I graduated, at the YMCA. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Is that where you are working now? 
Mr. Laboy. No; I am not. 

I got kind of frustrated at the Y and Jack tried to help me a 
couple of times; he talked to a couple of union men and nothing 
happened. So I just went into the service for 3 years, picked up a 
tractor vehicle maintenance trade when I was in the service. 

Well, what's a tractor? A tractor vehicle? What can they do out 
here? A mechanic? A maintenance mechanic on a tank out on a 
street? No. So I got out of there. I left the service; then I came out 
here. I went on unemployment, collecting $99 a month. 

I have a wife and kid 

Senator Metzenbaum. You collected $99 a month? 
Mr. Laboy. I mean $99 a week. Excuse me. 
Senator Metzenbaum. A week? 

Mr. Laboy. I have a wife and a kid. My wife is working in a 
nursery; it's like a Spanish day-care nursery. She brings home 
about $400 a month. 

Recently, I got a job at a factory. Modern Tool & Die, making 
$5.05 an hour, but the hours are from 7 at night to 5 in the 
morning, and my wife works from 8 in the morning to 5 at night. 
It's inconvenient— I don't get to see the child. 

Right now, I am supposed to be sleeping. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Are you working now? 

Mr. Laboy. Yes, I am. 

Senator Metzenbaum. At Modern Tool & Die? 
Mr. Laboy. Yes. From 7 at night to 5 in the morning. 
Senator Metzenbaum. And your wife goes to work at 8 in the 
morning? 

Mr. Laboy. Yes, to 5 at night— so we have about V^h to 3 hours to 
do whatever we have to do. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That is not very good for the marital 
relationship? 

Did you join the service to get some work experience? 

Mr. Laboy. Yes, mechanic. I was going to actually do something; 
I wanted to get into some kind of rebuilding, engines, transmis- 
sions, something like that. 
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The guys— the recruiters— said I was going to be getting into 
some kind of mechanic work. 

I was trained just to inspect tanks and trucks; that is what I was 
trained to do. I inspected and performed little minor maintenance, 
you know. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That kind of maintenance doesn't help 
you with the ordinary kind of trucks here? 

Mr. Laboy. No, it doesn't— well, I can inspect, but the actual 
experience, 2 or 3 years 

Senator Metzenbaum. Have you had any problems? I don't know 
whether you are a member of a minority or not. Are you HisDanic*? 

Mr. Laboy. Puerto Rican. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Puerto Rican. 

Do you agree with Fred that there are special problems that the 
bpanish, minority groups have trying to find a job*^ 
Mr. Laboy. Yes, there is. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Tell us why you said that. 

Mr Laboy. I went a couple of places and, like I said, I, like when 

^^aouated, I was the fourth from the top, fourth one from the top, 
and the rest of the students, except for one, was all of them white, 
except for two of us, which were Spanish. 

I don't know what happened to him. I lost contact with him, but 
I was never hired. 

Senator Metzenbaum. None of the others were hired*? 
Mr. Laboy. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. When did you get the Modern Tool job*? 
Mr. Laboy. A couple of weeks ago. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And that job is all right except for what it 
does to your 

Mr. Laboy. Yes. And it's a meaningless job. I just— there is no 
advancement in that job. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What kind of work would you like to do 
Edgar.'' 

Mr. Laboy. Well I would like to go to school, but if I go to school 

I J?!fA ^ enough for me to support my family, 

only $400 a month. ^ ^ 

Senator Metzenbaum. What would you like to go to school to 
learn to do? 

Mr. Laboy. Well, I would like to go to school to be something like 
Jack, help out kids, counselor, social worker, something in that 
field. 

Senator Metzenbaum. A lot of people have charged that young 
people would rather draw unemployment than welfare. 
Do you agree with that? 
Mr. Laboy. I don't feel that way. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do any of you care to comment on that? 
Mr. DuBOSE. No. 
Mr. Boyd. No. 

Mr. Laboy. I feel like I have enough pride to go out there and 
work. I am impatient with lying; I don t like lying. I don't like 
nothing of that, to hell with all of that. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do any of the others care to comment on 
that deal? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes. 
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I feel the same way as he would feel. I wouldn't want to go to no 
job, you know, just because I have been in that type Job and they 
tell you to come back, **We are going to hire you." You get there 
and they tell you that you don't have enough of this; you don't 
have enough of that; and I feel like he was indicating frustration. 

It's a lot of, well, they will tell you, you know — I don't know how 
to put it, but it's just the way, you know, it's the low payment of 
the jobs. I was working at this Ohio Brush Co. The minimum wage 
was $2.90; am I right? 

At that point, they was paying me $2.65. Now, it is my under- 
standing it was supposed to be — I was under Ihe impression, you 
know, that a black American or white, any nationality, was sup- 
posed to get paid $2.90 an hour. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Where were you working? 

Mr. Boyd. At Ohio Brush Co. 

Wasn't that a standard law? Wasn't that the law, that you must 
get paid $2.90? 

Senator Metzenbaum. How long ago was this? 

Mr. Boyd. Oh, this was last year, the early part of June, May, 
June. 

OK. Now, I was getting paid $2.65 an hour. My brother, he was 
also working there, and he was getting a quarter over me and it 
still wasn't $2.90; it was something like $2.85. I only worked 28 
days; he didn't even let me get in the union before he fired me and 
I know I met the requirements for the job. It was just working this 
machine, and I think I was a better worker than anybody else in 
there, and people had been there long before I had. I felt I was 
being used by breaking my neck for them 30 days to get in the 
union to try to better myself and they fire me. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Did he tell you why he fired you? 

Mr. Boyd. No. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Didn't you get a blue slip that day to give 
to the Unemployment Compensation Bureau, which explained why 
you were fired? 

Mr. Boyd. No. He didn't give me nothing. He Just told me he 
didn't need me any more and I asked him why and he said, **We 
are not doing enough work." 

"You are not doing enough work?" 

He said, "I am losing money," and I guess he is making more on 
the profits than what he was paying me. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Were you asking him for a pay increase to 
$2.90 an hour. 

Mr. Boyd. Right. I was asking for the minimum wage. 

On all the applications I have filled out, 1 don't ask over the 
amount of what you should get paid by law because some people 
take offense and say, "Well, this guy is greedy; we don't need him 
around." 

So, well, I always put the minimum wage on my applications 
when I apply for any job. I don't feel it's right and I feel, something 
should be done about it now. 

From my understanding, like the little ladyfriend I have that 
works for the assistant also, now, she tells me they had a misun- 
derstanding about— through the union or something; that they are 



fo'Save J'iJb abtTf "^"'VT" '° ^^ey don't want anyone 

Lu nave a joD, about a raise of some type or something likp th'M 

Senator Mtoenbaum. Well, John. I'don" know whM he s tua 

™ u " vour getting paid under the mSum waM but 

Wte Z So^ro! Ko^X'^pSStT', T"V" 

r.«f;i:v-trrtB^^^^^^^ 

pa^Sti^n » 7nt \,fi?Silrtfinr^^^^^^^^^ 

I am going to ask each of the witnpwc , n i ^i. • 
statements and submit them n full in thTS^rd to Hp L*^"" 
your comments because otherwise am afraid we w H bl fp/p n 
^ Jp^""^ t'-^ « positSn 0 do that 

mo^rninf '''''' ^'^^^^ ^appy to have you here this 

mem'i.eS'of th^? tSr^nv^anTf "I ^etzenbaum. distinguished 
valuable resource is or^SSh "'"^^ P'"^'^*""^ 

thLTffe'ite u7llf°0^rv'^l°P'!?'"l""'*y *° b« « P^'-t of an effort 
iJlrces fo?p"ed ^t-tus is the. most accurate 

As Frederick Do"giss"sa[d in 1^;°'^''^ ^"^ ^'^^'''ty- 

beiomVv±aWe\p"l^ityfnSrr„"-J' not the work of men. We must 

from which we are^S b^inl excluC'"' '^""^ servile ones 

inl^u^rXr^^^'armXt wJrlL^et'^H'^'^^" """"^ - - 'ive 

as consume; thus, we shalTb^'ome valurbirtS's^^^y' P^"^"'^^ ^ 

new problem. Its roof run'd^eJrrLSnTZ!;'''™"' " 



Thrn* m littU* lutni npt'iul additional tinu' on the exact per- 
ivntiutf>9i InMrad. our timi' and fITort should bt* spt^nt on solutions 
hkr tnm horoio rlTort embodiiKi in St^nate bill As a matter of 

Uc5. conlrar> to |K)pular opinion. HU*.h comprehensive efforts to 
romt»rtl ynuth urunnployment is nol an expense but rather a wise 
mvi»^tment 

Aciordin^ to a ftudy done by the Joint Economic Committee of 
Conunnto, a I |H»rcent rise in unemployment means a loss of $21 
billion in tax revenues and m other costs associated with unem- 
ployment 

In the lollowin^ tew paniKraphs, an attempt is made to summa- 
ntr the nuyor concerns as expressed by leading researchers in the 
manpower areas and thoiie of other concerned leaders. 

The i)bjeclive is to place before you such views and ooinions as 
may help in Riving dinnrtion to the policymakers at the legislative 
level This is done with an understanding that these comments are 
not to be taken in the restrictive context of programs that are 
currently in opi^ration nor direr'^y about the merits of new legisla- 
tive initiatives in this area of >.>uth unemployment. 

It may be more appropriate to say that the following pwints may 
be tJiken as the b*ickdrop and necessary perspective, while discuss- 
ing the issue of youth joblessness. 

Youth programs and policy approaches seem to be at an impor- 
tant crotwroad at this iuncture, with increasing emphasis placed on 
importing and upgrading basic skills io youth in need. Also, pro- 
paring youth for jobs versus placing them on jobs immediately will 
offset the general high unemployment rate. 

It is generally accepted and supported by empirical evidence that 
the basic skills and improved educational credentials have direct 
relation to higher and better earning potential in the adult life. 

The belief that emergency job-creating programs without appro- 
priate backup efforts in proper training facilities and potential, or 
the necessary skill-level education to get meaningful jobs, may 
push the youths into less important, invariably manual/menial 
work devoid of career prospects and job satisfaction. 

There is increasing concern that the United States spends much 
more money on students who are college bound or in college than 
on helping those who need special support. 

The average Federal expenditure on youth enrolled in postsec- 
ondary institutions is about twice as much per capita as that spent 
on nonenroUed youth who dropped out of high school, and about 
five times as much per capita as that spent on youth enrolled in 
high school,'* according to Alice Rivlin, Director of the Congression- 
al Budget Office Ms. Rivlin testified before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources last October. 

This leads to another important area of information gap pertain- 
ing to dropped-out youths, when compared to the in-schoo^ youth 
population. The standard approach, is to be concerned about the 
dropped-out youngsters after the event, when they may very well 
be outside the traditional informatior^al systems or sources. 

It is important, to use Reverend Sullivan's metaphor, with 
regard to multiples of agencies and programs that are involved in 
the youth area to: *Tut your ropes together and let them down to 
me. He was referring to the boy's cries for help to those who are 
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Hnn"fnH n^^^ i^^^Vidually The message is improved coordina- 
tion and cooperation along with the commitment to carry out the 
mission of helping the needy. 

The approach of tying together two problems in American soci- 
ety, enerp development and conservation and youth employment 
has merit. The concept, however, should be expanded to include the 
m^nt K ^"1^/°' u^*^^"^' '° P^°^ide the maximum employ 

« .pnV« ''^^ base. Also the private sector as well as quasi-pEblic 
agencies gas, ight, and oil should be an integral part of this 

fieKnlu ^^"^^'f '^'^'^ «^ the construction 

LnH «trZi °^ network, education methodology 

and strategy. The appropriate orientation should be of the coopera- 

new shiHpnt fn '^''jf""'^ placement as well as motivate the 

Tad^er addition, the curriculum should embody a career 

ilh&/v"^.r°P'<i°^^y.l'"^'?"^^^ high school functionally 

fv fnr in7°" •"^^'^'^^ ^"'l ^^^^ skills tO qual^ 

Zn J .^"^'•ey-related raining. Since no one wants to discuss or 
recognize this national problem, this bill could result in projects 
Tv^^nif'^^^^'f^ menial tasks instead of realistic training. For 
tlTfn ' ^'r^'^P'l did have a YCCIP project which was imple- 
WnPnHnnil^'^"'°"! of training in graphics, land surveys. 

vi?.th /r'^'"^' «t.«^etera. However, the final outcome was the 
y°"th ended up cleaning the land along rapid tracks. 

Viability of placement is essential. One criteria for projects eligi- 

placement opportunities for 250 
k '^"^"swing in today's economy, it is unrealistic to 
vnf.T A °PPort""»t'es per project would be available to 

youth. Another hurdle to job placement is the stipulation that 
S -..""k * ^^'^ prevailing wages. This could create possible 
Zfr^Tf ^^"^T^ "-a^k and file union members who are also com. 
peting for limited resources, that is, jobs. 

Consider community based organization. CBO's do not have the 
staii nor the capacity to conduct energy research and development 
type projects. Private sector involvement would be necessary for 

CETA^r'Julatill'nf "^^'^^ '^^^ ""^^^'^P'^e of P^sent 

A youth commission is another alternative. The establishment of 
a youth commission as outlined in the bill may need further study. 
Perhaps regional and local units might be necessary for clarity and 
communication. <~iaiity anu 

As it relates to administrative agreements, exclusive attention 
must be provided to regulations. One of the major problems with 
youth programs today is the fact that they are too disjointed. They 
are divided into parts and segments, but nobody is responsible for 
the end result There nee to be a single approach for simple 
monitoring and evaluation. 

In terms of the projects, care must be given not to further 
polarize minority youth from the majority. Historically, black 
mner-city youth are enrolled in the public programs and majority 
youth oi the suburbs are enrolled in private industry's highly 



In conclusion, Mr. Senator, I salute you for your humanitarian- 
ism efforts for sponsoring legislation to assist our unemployed 
youth. 

I believe the founder of OIC, Rev. Leon Sullivan, is correct in his 
statement that: 

Our Nation is faced with n youth unemployment crisis so dangerous that fai' ire 
to act now to end it can turn crisis into disaster. We must declare war on youth 
unemployment with every resource at our command, and we must do it now. 

Thank you eery much. 

The Honorable Senator Metzenbaum and distinguished Congress- 
persons, I think that it has been well pointed out here that we are 
dealing with our most precious and valuable resource, and that is 
our youth. 

Certainly, the mayor wanted me to say to you that he would 
have liked to have been here in person. He is in New Orleans, 
however, dealing with a similar problem, the new Comprehensive 
Training Act. 

Wo are honored to have a part in this effort because it is one 
that affects us all. I think that my background has been in this 
area in some indirect way for Lue last 20 to 22 years. I would like 
to see a national commitment based around the conservation pro- 
grams of energy and especially mass transportation. I got excited 
about the legislation because I saw it addressing two specific prob- 
lems. 

As an educator for 27 years, i believe that one or two of the 
greater problems with young people are a lack of faith in anything, 
and a lack of opportunity in terms of the job market. 

I think that this legislation is to be commended because it is for 
2 years. Working in a number of the programs over the years, I 
realize that one of the constraints of the previous regulations was 
that they were made too short to accomplish the kind of education- 
al and training programs that are necessary. I was elated to see 
this 2 year legislation. 

I think that we need a program that will allow young people to 
develop various kinds of preparation skills for jobs. Creating legis- 
lation which allows for 2 years rather than the typical 6 weeks or 
18-months. I think that is a step in the right direction. 

In addition, I think that this legislation provides some new ave- 
nues that address the first problem that I mentioned. As Reverend 
Leon Sullivan points out very well, we must place the right per- 
spective on motivating young people to want to do something for 
their country. 

I think that work dealing with energy programs and conserva- 
tion programs, will provide motivation, especially when it comes to 
black and minority young people. 

Many of them, as was testified to here today, felt that their jobs 
were meaningless. In fact many of our public programs today are 
dead end jobs in which youth get small funds, but those funds 
eventually run out. 

I think the third thing I would like to say is that we are dealing 
with people who are out of school, and who have lost contact with 
the school system as resource systems, that thev could depend on, 
they are simply lost out there. I think that this is an area in which 
people have not had the opportunity to earn any money, to draw 



ihink&"]f *° °ther kinds of benefits. I 

th nk that is vital to address this group of people. 

«nl?.^-S'"^ r'*^ °f people inside our shop, they have 

some different notions about it. In my experience however I spp 

take^uD a t?aHp nr" fl''\°^'' '^^"^ e° *° '^""ege. They can't 
thintTftVu I ^' -^^y ^''^e had a trade, it is a dead end one I 
think that the legislation would address a new group of peZe that 
has been left out, those who have never had a %b. They no longeJ 
some SofeTsir s;7tt° f ..^^-^e^ ^^ool, b'ut wanTto pSe 
ZtVa^tee^dlnSp^'og?^^^^^ "^^"^ °^ 

DroJr^m ^^"^ '"""^ °^ ^''^^^'^ '^dder built into the 

program so that a young man or a young woman will understand 

Stfn''^r/'?^y are going into it, whether it be eSerg^ or trlns^r 
tation that they will know that when and if thev are cut nff fi^,^ 

" U^inl^ha^'°"' '""t' ^° °" ^° ^ re1aVed7o?;ii^on' 

1 think that so much talent lies in undiscovered young neoole 
One young man impressed me on your panel this morning that 

C?n\rWelef io'b^Suf t^'''^- '"'h^' ^ trained inTJ'eTeme?- 
would sav tha? tr«t ^ nothing built in that lattice that 

would say that that young person has the potential to be an engi- 
neer or an architect or an urban planner or some of the oth?r 
areas in the energy field that are important. 

f°/eel'. however that somehow, as I read this legislation we 

brcrossSnfzedTots'At.° ""t^^"' ^ '^'^"^ t^atlr^SouTd 

De t-ross-iertuized to use the private sector as well 

o„H V become overriding belief that inner-city minorities 

ySiSs' are' Z^IH .'^ ^^^}''. ^^ile the subu ban- 

youngsters are enrolled in the skil ed trades. One sees an artiTirial 
po ar^tion occurring. I do feel, though, thaV i? s S S Se 

^e^tl ,^n?p ini;"'?^"'' ^If ^"'^"^t^y '""St work together ^o 

create more jobs for our Nation's youth. sctuci lu 

thp n Metzenbaum. I think the best chance we have of getting 

le Control '"^"'^ed > this area is by reason of the that 

^ftJ?-u^^ P""^? st""es. Control of the purse strings can 

combiil the SnPr^ n! ^^Pt '"Ore reason to 

a?^a nf «88 hnr ^ programs, and this will have moneys in the 
area of $88 bilhon in the coming years. For this reason I think we 
^H,^i.%''^'?' '^^^ '^^."uP"* *h's P^°Sram across, to convince the 
Tn E?ffort°" '° ^^'"'^ '^""•'^ ^ ^e^y' very meanin^ul 

ar,?f M^'""' ^e'"y h^PPy to have you here this morning 

and we would appreciate your comments. morning, 

Mr. St. Clair. My name is Mike St. Clair and I am a defensive 
nil?' ^j"^ Cleveland Browns. I am 26 years old. I am a Se of 

abnl^tl; l^'lu ^ ^k'^.u^P ^^^^'^ ^^"si"^ °" Easr49th Street, 
along with my three brothers and one sister 

bince I came back to Cleveland from college to play for the 

sSn'.^^t'^v" °f '^'"^ ^^^h kids in all parts of the c ty 

speaking at high schools, at sports banquets, in the elementarv 
schools, and just with kids on the streets. We talk aboutTfot of 
things, but mostly about their future and about looking for jobs 



Most of the kids I talk to are trying to find something for 
themselves. They want to find a job, but they also want to do 
something they really like, something that they are interested in 
and that will do them some good. But most of them are forced to 
take a lot of jobs that don't really do them any good. They aren't 
interested in those jobs, and they don't try very hard. And they end 
up without the kind of work experience that will give them an 
advantage when they apply for the next job. 

I think this is very important. A lot of programs that are set up 
only seem to put kids to work sweeping playgrounds or cleaning 
streets or other work. If you know you face that all day, it's pretty 
hard to get excited. You get tired of sweeping a floor, or even 
pushing kids on the playground swings, and there's no reason to do 
it right. 

I think we need to set up programs that let kids get some 
experience with other types of work, so they can decide if that is 
the field they want for themselves. Maybe they can be assigned to 
work with doctors for a while, or in hospitals, or with policemen 
and firemen or in the local banks. 

If they could help people in those businesses and see what that 
work is like, it would give them an idea of what they could do later 
on. Then, they could take classes to help themselves. If they know 
they are going to be involved in jobs that can train them and give 
them good experience, they will be interested and they will show 
up on time and they will get dressed up. That would be a lot better 
than just sweeping streets. 

1 meet a lot of kids who are starting to give up, because there is 
just nothing out there for them. They would like to have some good 
experience before they graduate from high school or right after 
they graduate, so they can get out and make it on their own. But 
they never get the chance. They go out and talk to the man about 
a job, and he asks what experience they have, and all they can say 
is that they cleaned streets or something like that. When they 
d >n't get a job, they get frustrated. Pretty soon, they stop looking 
for work. I see that happening in the ghetto and parts of the inner 
city. 

kids are taking jobs they ^inn't want, because that's the first law 
of nature — you have to sur\ *v But they would take good jobs if 
they could. I'm not sure abo ill the details of the program you 
are talking about, but it soin is like it would be the right kind of 
program. 

We need to get kids working on energy projects, helping to cut 
down on heating expenses in their own homes and around their 
neighborhoods, and make them feel like they were doing something 
worthwhile. At the same time, they would be able to learn some 
skills about installing insulation or about constructing different 
energy projects, which they could use to get some other jobs later 
on. 

The kids I talk to are frustrated, but they haven't given up yet. I 
think this sounds like a good program, and I'm glad that you are 
trying to do something like this. I hope we can get something like 
this started before kids start to give up hope. 

Senator Metzknbaum. You don't think that pushing swings, 
sweeping floors or doing the most menial types of anything, al- 



sweeping a noor I had another plan in mind that I wanted to be a 
professiona football player. Luckily I had the God-S?en ?a ent to 
go on to college and get an education. But. it's a seleS few that are 
of\°h!^g? everybod7?anT]o'?hSI 

in\?e'"iSn^''rM?'' ^Tl'"^'" ^^"''^ ^^'P ^^''"^ better themselves and 
Thi^th^^c^^^^^^ r ^ ^^P« °f experience. Some- 

*u ^^''^ working in a bank and you were assistant to 

the bank manager you would get up in the moJninrandTou wou d 
resoo°nsibZ; r"'^ ""^ ^^ve wha? wo^ d 

want to Hn ft nlL*^"/ ^r°" ^''^ ^.""''^ '^o'"^ this job and you 
swTng °^ °" ^ playground, pushing a kid on a 

onle vou^et off^«LT 5°""^ ^2 ^"'^ ^o that anyway; 
once you get off, and work dunng the summer. ^ 

Senator Metzenbaum Do you find some of the young peocle 
rrustr:te°d? '^^"^ ''''^^ ^° "P" becaS fhe^are 

What do you find out about that. Mike'' 
Do they talk to you? 

Mr. St. Clair Well, they are very frustrated now because the 
economy IS like it is and the job markets are not open. A couple of 

they ln?u7steaC"^ '''' ^^^^ ^-"'^^ ^^^^ -dte°n 

Well quite naturally, I don't mind a playground for self develoo- 

S t^"^ when you are just sitting around doing nothing, yo^^^^^^^ 

going to eventually get into other activities. ^ ^ 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you think the program we are trvine 

to get together to get the kids trained in the energy field and^et 

Mr. St. Clair. Yes. I think that would be a good idea to helo 

e^'penfes iS'?h^ir '"''"^ P-'^jects to help cut down on the teaJfng 
expenses in their own homes and around the neiehborhoods and 
this could this would be like doing something worthXl?1nd at 
they would be able to learn skills about instellin? 
installation or about constructing different energy projecte wWch 
they could use. you know, some other jobs later ^ 

It sounds like a good program and I am glad that you are trvin? 

^'^^ ^ h°P« that we can get something stIrtSd 
before the kids start to give up hope oometning started 

wo?w"fw ^^2^N«AUM. Mike, first I want to thank you for the 
In^ I fu^ '^"'"^ ^'^^ people in this community I 

don t know whether you are going to move to Boston or not but we 
Jn,^/°" T'" be coming back and continuing work w h your 
young people or, if not, work with young people in Boston Thev 

?I?iort&'"''°'"''"' ° for yoTparticT ^ 

Mr. St. Clair. Thank you, sir. ' 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Now, Doug, Doug Dieken. 

Mr. Dieken. My name is Doug Dieken. I am 31 years old, and I 
play offensive tackle for the Cleveland Browns. 

Senator Metzenbaum, I want to express my appreciation and 
that of the National Football League Players Association for your 
efforts to address the problem of youth unemployment in this 
country. 

Other people here today will be able to give you the statistics, 
but I can tell you from my own experience that the kids that 1 
work with, and that other football players are working with, are 
very frustrated. They are giving up hope, and they are getting into 
trouble. It is becoming a very dangerous situation. 

The National Football League Players Association is involved in 
a number of programs to help the Nation's youth. Last year, the 
association sponsored Operation Outreach, at the request of the 
Vice President's Task Force on Youth Employment. 

Under the program, 25 of the players interviewed kids, project 
directors, and local officials around the country to better evaluate 
the problem of youth unemployment and to explore possible solu- 
tions. The NFLPA has also signed a contract with the Department 
of Labor to conduct 2-day workshops in all parts of the country to 
work with kids who participate in the CETA job corps program. We 
believe that this informal support and encouragement helps kids 
develop the attitudes and skills they need to be successful in any 
job. 

In the past, I have worked with the summer camps set up by the 
NFLPA in the Unions for Youth program. That program is set up 
in 10 cities in the country, including Cleveland, to help young men 
and women, aged 14 to 16, who are economically disadvantaged. 
Each camp session lasts 11 days. We expect more than 4,000 youths 
to participate in this program nationwide during the summer of 



The Unions for Youth program is designed to help kids think 
about what they want to do with their future and to acquire some 
marketable skills. We set the camp up as a microsociety, and each 
camper has his own purpose — as newspaper reporters, camp coun- 
selors, or other roles. They learn about different kinds of work, 
what they might want to do later on, and they are taught good 
work habits. Vocational counselors are onsite to help kids think 
about jobs they might like to have in the future, and football 
players and other athletes are on hand to discuss a variety of 
professions, not just professional athletics. We are very proud of 
this program. We think it helps a number of kids around the 
country to get their career started off on the right track. But we 
recognize that it doesn't go far enough. Much more needs to be 
done. 

I have also worked for 4 years, until 1978, with the Metropolitan 
Cleveland Jobs Council in trying to place a number of high school 
students in jobs once they graduate. This experience has opened 
my eyes to the problems that these kids are facing. 

These kids are the top of their class, the top 10 percent. They are 
very ambitious. But they need to have a chance. A lot of timos, 
nobody gives them that chance. I have personally made a lot of 
phone calls to local employers. Almost everybody says that thr^y 
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are sympathetic, and that they would like to help, but they iust 
have the extra slot open to hire the kids. ^ 

Ihese kids are the cream of the crop. If you can't help the too 10 
f^thSe ki'd? P^^'^^"^- '''' very diLppoSnfing 

One year I decided to have a meeting with all of the kids who I 

few o? them Tt^ntV' '^^"^ ' could only pla?e ^ 

lew ot them The others were very upset and frustrated THpv 
really wanted a job. but they couldn't Jet one Now I don't meet 
Toi hSh'^Wh VT' "^T^^ ^ '^^^ ^ to raise their hTpes 

tSe^S four n?T/ J-H^^f ^ P°.^'^'« opening, I send 

Wp I separately to talk to the employer. 

We need to set up programs that teach kids the right values 
fifu nT? 1° ^«'P them find meaningful jJbs WheS I 

ta k to kids at high schools here in Cleveland, everybody i^inter 
ested in becoming a professional athlete. But I tell them that 
T'^J^^i^"^ ^ a pro-they've got to think about what elTe thev 
should be doing in the next couple of years ^ 

work iobs^' Th«t't '''tf'Vu^^ ^'"'^'"S not just make- 

work jobs lhats why the program that would be establishpH hv 

your legislation would help. 'it would put kids back to work. u2de^ 
proper supervision, in the field of energy 

Everybody is aware nowadays of the need to save energy and to 
cut down on energy costs. I think the kids that I work with and the 
people who have just graduated from high school would Hke to ge? 
involved in that effort. It would help the kids and help thS 
can use \^ fin?M''"' 'r'" " T"''^ ^^^"^ the job ySlls they 
chan^fto succppH TH^^' ^"t"""^" ^"'^ ^ives them the 

Pwu- Thats very important. If we don't give our 

youth this chance, it will hurt all of us in the long run 

Ihe players association feels that football players are Deople first 
tith frSh^ll ^r'^"'' players second. Some kids, as I sa^iden fy 
thfDl^artmpn • ^ ^^'^^ ^"^'^'"^ ^^^h kids through 

«1. f vr^[ ^ °^ Commerce in the summer. Just to relate back to 
what Mike was saying that he was fortunate to have been a 

J^rir di'isTn%;.H ' l' ■^^Ji^^'^l ^ have been to 

career days in schools in the city. One of these was at Shaw Hieh 
School, and there were probably 200 kids lined up to talk to me 
Bu"t whe^e^hP°TH^' '^t' 1°'"^ '° ^ professional athletTs 
at each 5abfp ^^Ihrj"^' "^-^l^' there were maybe one or two kids 
at each table, maybe being interested in carpentry or eneineerine 
because they felt they didn't have a chance. They all thoughfthSv 
tW,^T ^ to become a national foXll player anj 

^ V l^' yT^"T'. 'f^ I'SOO professional football players 
lEis imp^etr' ^^^"^ ^"'^ ^''^ with^ 

thSf thPv'Kf'r' ?^"' ^^^^ ^ '?^t With was that the kids didn't 
think they have a chance to participate in the other programs But 

TnthS Office S hr^' ^ 7°'^^^^ Department'of Commerce 

in tne Utlice of the Secretary in what was described as a Businp^^: 

SlrrTL^JcenfoTw'J'' ''"^'■f'"' Job wt'to'taSeThl 

upper 10 percent of kids, socially and economically disadvantaged 
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These were all students that, to qualify, they had to be enrolled 
or signed up to go to college and be accepted. 

Well, one of my first years that I did this job, I brought all of the 
kids over from the inner city — I must have had about a hundred or 
so. To these students, I said, **Would you like a job?" and they all 
wanted jobs. 

So then I went out to hit the job market, only to find out that 
there aren't that many jobs there. I made a lot of enemies with this 
approach, because they thought I was going to be able to get them 
jobs and I thought I was, too. I was pretty much misled. 

So the next year, I decided to do it the other way around: I would 
get the job first and then send two or three kids over to interview 
for the job, with the idea tha*t they would hire one. But, I guess it 
was quite a frustrating experience for me to try to locate these 
jobs. And listening to the panel previously, I can imagine how hard 
it is for them because jobs just didn't exist, I was fortunate to get 
15 jobs a year out of the city, and you are talking of kids that are 
in the top 10 percent of their class. I can't guess what happens to 
the other 90 percent. These are students that were supposed to be 
the cream of the crop. You are talking about the third or fourth 
students in the class, and companies just don't hire them. 

The majority of the people said that there were so many layoffs 
that they couldn't afford to hire anyone new, because of the people 
they already had laid off. 

But I guess your program is a step in the right direction. Any- 
thing that can help the future of the community, I definitely 
believe, is something that is going to get these kids started because 
there's not an opportunity for them elsewhere. 

Senator Metzenbaum. To help them, we have to help them into 
jobs which would have some upward mobility rather than just get 
them jobs for the sake of doing the work, because that doesn't 
eliminate the frustration; that just takes a human being and 
makes him into a sort of machine pushing a broom, or whatever 
the case may be. 

I was interested in Mik(»'s comment, about pushing swings; I 
never thought of that as being a job, but I guess that kind of job 
would not be very meaningful after the first 3 hours. I guess it 
could get a little bit frustrating. 

We appreciate what you are doing, Doug, and we appreciate also 
the involvement and participation of the National Football League. 
They are providing the impetus with football players who simply 
are the idols of so many of our young people, as well as our adults. 
Also, I think it is very, very important that the NFL has seen fit to 
provide this kind of direction; and we appreciate your own personal 
involvement very much 

Thank you. 

Mr. DiEKEN. Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Wolfe, we are happy to have you with 
us this morning. 

Before you start to testify, can you tell me about your son? What 
is he doing? 

Mr. Wolfe. Well, he is now on the swimming team at Cleveland 
Heights High School, and he is no longer selling papers. At 14 you 
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"> wife spank hi™ for 

A^.^' ""^NBAUM No; I never complained about him for not 
feKr^^^^^^ '-an and .ou c^n ^ 

nr^"?T^" *° ^^^"'^ fo'- allowing the Urban UaSie to 

Americans wf ^12?/"°^ especially imoSg bS 

^n^T.^ any conservation efforts as long as the 

end product doesn't further strain the already overburden^ and 
?nd^'^"^ disadvantaged inner-city populates of this Natfon 
Indeed, we favor any program that will reduce unempIovmeM 
and provide alternative sources of energy while alKS foJ 
upward mobility of its client population. At the same ?ime we are 
highly pessimistic and leery of projects designed t? satisfy Z fm 
mediate need without giving any forethought to the rSal effects 
of the program after the client's tenure h^ ended 
benator Metzenbaum, you once told me that you used to deliver 

fuTyThin^'Zt StateToJ'said °tha X 

i^H?,^ * ?f was that you never saw a game because you were so 

ytLTf\htu1h''^ht7 mS/^%S? 
pa^P;n°S«'»^^^^^^^^ 

?ul &"iSr""° ' ""^ "--'"^^-aJ o"r a Z^Z 

innnn ""'have disrespect for dead end. low-paying jobs. If I had 
lih.;!?- f''"" '■f'^ '".'his town at this time, I ciuld malfe a 
tE^d?v RuTKV™ ''"Tp!'»'"«'"' °f y""' and blTclS in 
X .o'|o a^rlS'th'n^L'rlf"" " " '""^ 

You°r''n?om,^""^W' " V" "'"»!»" that we will have enough. 
beZ Jn^^"'". '^ "L 'hs"'"!? waste of time unless it is tied 

matrpetlelSrSSyi'ir"'''""""' '^'^ '"" 

baL^ToTS^t^ceTSfrhe^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^'^'^^^ °^ employment and training programs may deoend 
mesh^ F7dera7f!rnHf an effective plan^^'hicl? more eStlJ 
S^fffil^tilc i""'^^ "^'^^ "^^'^s of the service population 
foifowf ""^^ ^"'"^ ^" attainment of this goSl are ^ 

In the employment sector, there are three basic types of individ- 
""^ifZ^^/^^ !^^^^^S,Bervices. For clarity, these tffee ^atTSs 
Tv,^ '"^l^^"^ *° ^> "B." and "C" clients. categories 
ine A client has some skills and related work exopripnrp nf 
over one year. His/her education level ranges fr"m a h?grschooI to 
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a college graduate. However, very often the degree of skill which 
the individual possesses is outmoded and/or difficult to market. 
These individuals have basic work experience but, due to unfore- 
seen circumstances, are currently unemployed. 

"B" client has some skills, education or training, but very little, 
if any, related work experience. This person's education is usually 
limited to a high school diploma and/or trade school. However, he/ 
she has done well in high school and earned good grades. This 
category also includes the person who took college-oriented courses 
in high school but, due to unexpected circumstances, was not able 
to pursue a college education. This individual's work background is 
limited to general low-skill occupations and has been forced, 
through no fault of his or her own, to change jobs very often — less 
than 1 year at any one job. The person's only exposure to a skilled 
occupation has been through courses taken in high school. 

The "C" individual often comes from a split or unstable family 
situation, and has spent his/her life on welfare. He/she usually 
performed very poorly in school and eventually dropped out after 
high absenteeism or discipline problems. The "C" client's employ- 
ment background is usually limited to summer programs or mini- 
mum wage positions. Employment terminations are usually the 
result of absenteeism, personality conflicts, or poor job perform- 
ance. 

This individual has no limited marketable skills and is in need of 
extensive skills training and job-related counseling pertaining to 
job attitudes, punctuality, grooming, et cetera. 

There are six basic levels of services offered by employment and 
training programs. First is training services. These programs — 
clerical, auto repair, welding, are generally hands on controlled 
training situations located in an established training center. Indi- 
viduals enrolled in these programs receive basic minimum wage 
stipends lor the normal 16-week training cycle. 

Second is the on-the-job training — OJT — and work experience 
program. On-the-job training programs are designed to provide the 
client with an opportunity to receive training for a particular 
position while performing the task within the private sector. Often, 
Federal funds subsidize one-half of the client's training cost, with 
the private sector company absorbing the remaining one-half. 

Work experience programs are designed to expose individuals to 
the world of work through placement into positions provided by 
nonprofit organizations such as hospitals, social agencies, et cetera. 
This exposure enables the individual to adjust to work situations 
prior to entering the private sector employment field. 

The third level of services is job development/job placement for 
unsubsidized employment. Funds are granted to agencies for devel- 
oping jobs in the private sector and matching rlients to those jobs. 
Thus, clients utilizing this service are placed into unsubsidized jobs 
in the private sector. 

The fourth level is the public service employment, PSE, projects. 
Levels ') and (5, while not being synonymous, work hand-in-hand. 
They are barrier removal and classroom training. Barrier removal 
attempts to remove those objectionable characteristics and atti- 
tudes that traditionally have blocked entry into the labor force. 
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mTntLZ"'!^ n'J'''^^' instilled on how to choose, locate and 
maintain a job. Classroom training reinforces these new attitudes 

It trie SIX basic levels of service are matched to the "A" "B " or 
r"'^' 1^'" '"Sight into the amount of money 'and 

t1 "V'^'r' """'^"'^ employment program 

«lHnm A "^^^ ^^'^ S"'"^ basic Work experience very 

se vk^ ?an uSlf h'"' °'-^/!^'^."" Pl^^^^ment assistance. S 
Scra^r-i fnnnw nn^. ^ ^'"^1^ visit to an intake 

onice and a followup telephone call to employer and clients Effec- 

wilc! I'^^'^r- """^^ requires two levels of service. Those 
whose skill level is not sufficiently high to make them immediately 

dlppnf u ""'"'■"f, ^" OJT program. Those wTth fl rly 

decent skills can normally be provided service through placemeS 

S servicTto"- B^'^clt^nf f ^Ttf development' ?he cosJ 
The Stents IS only slightly higher than "A" clients. 

1 JJ?! r • ^" mdividual who will usually need all six 

nutll? theXnf ^" .^"°'--°"s ^ost of both moLy and /ime 
initially, the client needs basic training in some field in order to 
acquire a marketable skill. Then, because the individual has mini 
mal work experience, he/she usually needs to enter a work exS 
ence or PSE program to acquire job-related skiUr PinZ lacking 
wi^orn'" TT ^Ploy-ent market, this Tndiv dual 

sistan?e P'''"'"^"'' "-enioval, and classroom as- 

The number of clients to be effectively served, and the unit cost 
per client served, are both dependent upon whichever category of 
"R-- H°"n. ^ 7 emphasis. For instance, if only service to "A" and 
«.viirr ' " then a far greater number of people can be 

serviced for a given cost because the amount of resources needed to 

^v^Tto'^-^Hen'rs.'"'' ^'""^ '""^^ e 

If one decides to exclusively service "C" clients which snm« 
people feel is the sole purpose^f Federal employment programs 
far fewer individuals will be able to reap the benefits. As lEr^J 
ed above, servicing the "C" client requires many more resources 
and an expenditure of much more time and money as muhUeJels 
of service are needed to make the individual employSile More 
money will have to be expended for each client se^rved wh?cS 
Th. ir-^' .P!°^'^u '''''' ""^H '° benefit from the programs 
• u ^ffi'^lf^t distribution of funds and the service eligibility crSe- 
ria should be designed to serve all levels of clients and many more 
levels than are currently being served ^ 

fn'ilT^.^^'f'°^'"^"' programs are designed to contribute services 
to the long-term unemployment; so "C" clients are emphasized in 
program planning. However, exclusive services to the '^C" S 

Qu"e"stTo°naH"h'"'^rt't'""''' '° ^"'^ '^''^"^s, and would be of 
questionable benefit to our society. 

In addition, services to "A" and "B" clients are very cost-effec- 
ed'but ex^cTu'dfth f 'r''' '''''''' ^^e monVexpend. 
S^ mlt needed ^^"'"^ '^e services 
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Therefore, those on the **C" level should be eligible for all levels 
of sen ice. An individual who has not graduated from high school 
and only held minimum wage level jobs, should not be barred from 
services simply because he held a menial job recently. With long- 
range planning or, as we stated initially, ''forethought," the "C" 
client, over a period of several years with guidance, would subse- 
quently be self-sustaining and thereby lessening the possibility of 
needed repeat services or, at least, perform as a "B" or "A" client. 

This formula would allow all **C ' clients immediate access into 
aid program systems and a priority on all training and work expe- 
rience programs when they become eligible. 

All **A" and *'B" clients who are unemployed would be limited to 
job placement assistance. This will insure that those with marketa- 
ble skills will not be competing with "C" clients for the limited and 
costly skill development positions. This will insure responsiveness 
to the total needs of the unemployed sector. 

In conclusion, it would appear that two approaches are necessary 
to increase cost effectiveness. One is to strike a harmonious bal- 
ance among the number of each of the three eligibility client types 
who are to be provided services. And, two, is to streamline or 
restructure training components to increase their efficiency in 
order to lower the cost factor for providing training. 

Accomplishment of the preceding two goals will establish an 
equitable balance among client types served and will increase the 
total cost effectiveness of an overall employment program. 

The suggestions made are not of a traditional nature whereby an 
immediate need, usually a job, is satisfied, but an intensely struc- 
tured program over a period of several years. 

It takes nine times as much money to work for the "C" clients 
with all of the aspects of employment thv^n it takes working for 
"A" and "B". From a theoretical point of view, I am opposed to 
putting all the money in just "C" clients, because the time factor to 
make them viable for employment is a minimum of 2 years. If you 
put all Federal money in that way, you would have a void of people 
being utilized for employment while we are waiting for them to 
become eligible. 

I recommend that you have a variety of programs, a variety of 
levels, for those who are unemployed, from the "A" client to the 
"C" client. 

It is obvious that we have a responsibility for those in most need 
and the majority of our resources should go tJ^e^re; but to put all of 
our resources there is to know a reality inat would be criminal. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, wouldn't you agree, Mr. Wolfe, that 
the program our bill contemplates is not to take all of our money 
in that area, but rather to take money that the Government is 
presently in the process of appropriating, that comes from the 
windfall profits tax, and in the main, $22 billion at the first step 
for energy programs, and a total of $88 billion? 

Now. if we can take 5 or 10 percent of those dollars and use them 
to to it that people probably in the "A" category, I am not 
certain they have to be in the **A" category, but if we use those 
dollars, that, to me, would be a way of making meaningful impact. 

I sit on the Budget Committee, and the Budget Committee is 
always concerned about balancing the budget. If there is anything 

t: 7 
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fhP^K.St tA'"-^7u^ "^f"^.^' ^^^y «PPl« pie and balancing 

the budget. That is the solution to all problems 

The fact IS that I also sit there and find myself in a minority of 

fr^m'bSng SLTpltS^ '° '^^^ ^"'^^ ^'-^^''^'"^ ^ 

Mr \yoLFE. The price is too high, Senator. The cost of one 
nmate in prison is |25.000 a year. $50 million in this city under 

1 n nK^ ■ uP'""^^'"' the on-the-job training program, would provide 

10,000 jobs and return $20 million back in tax 

Senator Metzenbaum. Isn't that the reason that we read 

Mr. Wot JE. But what I am saying is two other things. 

It you teke that half a million dollars that we are providing in 

welfare, those other million of dollars we are spending in medical 

Td f^^n^?^ 't^ •^""^'^ ^« «P«"^ing on educatSi 

ana then the hundred million we are spending in the CETA pro- 
gram and put It all together, there is no jointness between them or 
coordination which makes some maximum impact for those who 
are below the employable stage. 

We have to have a distribution, and as the former Speaker said, 
with all of his talents and prestige, the results of all of his efforts 
employment was ml because the private market cannot absorb that 
many on today's market. 

^^J^ator Metzenbaum. Well, I don't think we are in disagree- 

Mr. \yoLFE. I think your program is admirable and will work if 
you begin to coordinate with the existing programs and in fact if it 
is a longer timespan than is traditional here. 

ing '"""^^^ unrealistic, not for the funding but for the train- 
Senator Metzenbaum. Two years? 
Mr. Wolfe. Two years would make it better. 
Senator Metzenbaum. That is in our bill; that is what makes our 

program so much more realistic. 
Mr. Wolfe. I agree. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You can't make somebody an overnight 
expert. In putting this bill together, I recognized the need for a 
lengthier period and that is the reason I have the 2 years in; but I 
don t indicate to anyone that this bill is a panacea. It won't solve 
all of the problems. 

Mr. Wolfe. It helps. 
fV,^,r?u°'^ Metzenbaum. It would make a major impact, and the 
tning that makes it so desirable is the fact that we are not going to 
the Federal Treasury and saying, "Give us some new money." It is 
so unbelievably difficult to find new money for human-needs prl 
grams in the Congress You can find billions of dollars for a new 
liCi.u can find billions of dollars for a new type of military 
installation. Last year, they were fighting about a 3-percent increase 
in military spending over and above the infiation factor; then there 

ovemheEgfy'"^"^ ^° '""^^^ ^° ^ P^"'^"^ ^"'^ ^^^^ P^^^^^ 
The President now is talking about going to 10 percent over the 
inflation factor for military spending; and there are other Members 
ot the Congress who are saying that's not enough. 



Bottom line? Balanced budget? Where? Take it out of jobs for 
young people; take it out of cancer research; take it out of educa- 
tion funds; and that is the challenge I think this Nation faces at 
the moment, and, unfortunately, young people who walk the 
streets don't get as much attention unless they are burning down 
the city as confrontations as we have in some other countries. 

Mr. Wolfe. We only have two other choices; we either pay them 
for doing nothing, which is one of the options we have and are 
utilizing today, or we find a more functional use of people for the 
productivity of this country. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I want to say to the panel and I want to 
say to you, Mr. Wolfe, first, that I am grateful for you to find tin^e 
to be with us and to all of you. I am also very grateful that the 
Urban League has provided such a meaningful role in the whole 
country today. 

It is not a new role for the Urban League; it has been a leader in 
this country and we need your help. 

You need our help; we need your help as well; and I am very 
grateful to all of you and I want to keep my eye on the clock. I see 
somebody is here from the labor unions who is prepared to testify. 
This testimony is very significant because so often there has been 
opposition, resentment and a battle as to whether the jobs go to 
this union group or whether they recognize the need. The fact that 
Bill Casstevens, regional director of the UAW, is here today to 
testify in support of this legislation, and a representative of Sebas- 
tian Lupica of the AFL-CIO, is a very, very meaningful factor to 
me. 

Doug, Bill, Mike and Booker, I thank you all very much. 
Mr. Wolfe. Thank you for the invitation. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Your statements will all be included in 
the record. 
[Brief pause.] 

Senator Metzenbaum. Bill, I am happy to have you here with us, 
always happy to see you; and I will ask you to now speak, if you 
would care to, and your entire statement will be put into the 
record; but whatever is convenient for you, we would be happy to 
have you do at this time. 

STATEMENT OF BILL CASSTEVENS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
REGION 2, UNITED AUTO WORKERS 

Mr. Casstevens. Welcome to you, Senator; glad to do so, and 
Congressperson Oakar, and Congressperson Stokes, back home. 
Louis has always been a fine looking person but he suddenly got a 
little better looking. 

Before I go into my prepared text, I would like to address a few 
remarks about the CETA programs, and about a program which we 
have had going on in this city for long time that most people don't 
know about, especially the media. However, we do it because we 
think it is right and I think we have got one of the most successful 
programs going. We would like to invite you and the two Con- 
gresspersons to stop by, if you can, at the iMCA, about 30th and 
Euclid, where we run classes every day. 

We have run some 1,700 people through the classes over the 
years on a meager budget and we have placed 1,450, I think, in 
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jobs, and the retention rate for those placed, and they have been 
mostly inner-city_ people, and the retention rate for those placed 
proud of percent; so we think, we have something to be 

And while CETA moneys may not have been administered in 
some areas the way it should have been-it brought some criticism 
working ^ ^ whole— there are some good programs 

Senator Metzenbaum. This is being run by the UAW 
Mr Casstevens. Kenny Langford, on my left, has run the pro- 
gram for me for a number of years, and v,e have run it for 9 years 
ever since I have been 

Senator Metzenbaum. And you are placing 90 to 95 percent of 
the people in jobs? 
Mr. Casstevens. No; I didn't say that. 

I said that we had a retention rate of 95.2 percent of those we 
have placed. 

We had 1,700 and some people there in the program and we 
placed l,4o0 people in meaningful jobs. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That is very, very impressive. That is 85 
percent. 

Mr Casstevens. So we invite all of you at your convenience to 
drop by. It would give them some hope to let them know somebody 
like you cares. 

Senator Metzenbaum. We will do that, 
o Mr. Casstevens. I am Bill Casstevens, regional director of region 
^ of United Automobile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, International Union-UAW. 

I am here on behalf of the United Auto Workers, International 
Union, to express our support for S. 2021, the youth employment 
bill, and for the concept of youth employment projects that it 
represents. ^ 

For many years now, our youth unemployment rates have been a 
national disgrace. Year in and year out, teenage unemployment 
rates overall hover in the high teens, and black teenage unemploy- 
ment rates are persistently twice as large— ranging between 35 and 
4U percent. Rates in urban poverty neighborhoods often include a 
majority of the youths in those neighborhoods. 

We often talk of teaching our young people to believe in the 
work ethic. But experience in the world teaches far more eloquent- 
ly than mere words. And high rates of youth unemployment teach 
at a very impressionable age. They do not teach a belief in the 
work ethic. Rather, they teach that the work ethic is a sham, 
spmething that may have meaning for others born into better 
circumstances, but a joke on the streets of the inner city. We can 
never have a healthy society if we teach a large proportion of our 
^°c"LS!°P® that they have no place in the world of honest work. 

b. 2021 IS a useful contribution to the Nation's effort to address 
these high unemployment rates. It is also useful because it helps to 
discourage the notion that anything that the Federal Government 
does to reduce unemployment will necessarily increase the rate of 
inflation. That notion seems to have the upper hand in Washington 
today— and it is leading the President to base his upcoming budget 
on an increase in unemployment to 7.5 percent by the end of 1980 

7u 
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rather than on the need to reduce the high rates of unemployment 
that already afflict so many segments of o r population. 

Certainly, the strongest inflationary force in the American econ- 
omy today is the seemingly ceaseless increases in the price of 
imported oil and the ease with which the domestic oil companies 
piggy!)ack on those increases to jack up their own profits. 

The best ^ ay to fight inflation in the price of oil is to use less of 
it — to let the OPEC nations and the big oil companies know that 
they cannot go ahead and sell as many barrels of oil a day at 
higher prices as they did at lower prices. . lis bill would help fight 
inflation by fostering projects to reduce our Nation's dependence 
on petroleum — weatherizati^n projects, restoration of our unused 
low-head hydroelectric dams, synthetic fuel development, solar 
energy projects, and mass transit. 

The bill also offers some us^^ful opportunities to address one of 
the paradoxes of unemployment in America today — that the great- 
est pools of unemployment are typicrMy located in areas and neigh- 
borhoods where there are the greatc. c number of jobs that need to 
be done. 

The paradox is easy to explain by the fact that the private 
economy does not develop the demand for the services of unem- 
ployed workers to do those jobs. But the paradox can be addressed 
by bills such as this one that direct Government resources into the 
process of hiring the workers who need to be hired in order to let 
them do the jobs that need to be done. 

The best example on the list is weatherization. Nothing could be 
crueler than the way that higher energy prices — for natural gas 
and home heating oil — have forced low-income and elderly Ameri- 
cans into the hard choice of **heating or eating." 

The problem is aggravated by the fact that the homes of low- 
income families are often among the draftiest and least insulated 
in our total housing stock. S. 2021 opens up the welcome prospect 
of a serious effort to train and employ unemployed youth to help 
weatherize houses in their own neighborhoods or regions. 

While we are enthusiastic about the concept of S. 2021, I should 
note a few concerns about particular ways in which it would imple- 
ment that concept. We are not convini. d that an enterprise of this 
sort is best conducted by an 'independent establi;,)iment of the 
executive branch" headed by a 9-member commission. There will 
be a tremendous need for coordination of the planning authorized 
under this bill with the youth employment planning undertaken by 
the Department of Labor, and there will be a great need for coordi- 
nation with many other departments of Government, particularly 
th Departments of Energy and Transportation. 

There will be a great need for decisic nmaking and implementa- 
tion on a day-to-day basis that should not await monthly or bi- 
monthly meetings of part-time commissioners. 

The many *Tunctions of the commission" outlined in section 7 of 
the bill would seem to be better carried out by an agency within 
the Department of Labor, headed perhaps by an Assistant Secre- 
tary. If there is a role for a commission, it is Probably in the area 
of ''project sele -tion" described in section 11 — liie setting of stand- 
ards for the development of projects and the evaluation of the 
specific proposals that might or might not meet those standards. 
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Jhanhvonrh"^ be better performed by an advisory commission 
than by one charged with administering a complex program 

th^sSard''; t " "^^.'^^ some cllrification of 

the standards for young persons participating in the oroeram -.nH 

to I th\r''" to the process of project'sele?tio"n' Sec^IofSTeems 
10 i,a> that each participant in any project assisted by the com- 

Zlrty fTmUv'w ""f.^Pj"-^^^ un'deJemployed you'lh f^om a 
povertv amilv Section 12, however, states onlv that those agencies 
seeking financial assistance from the commission shall provide "as 
SibTyou'th "' '"^^ empToyment of 

am^rTdii^'th''. hnr°'''^ ' uT '""'L^ I" ^he process of 

fhlAu . • ^'^ "^""'"^ ^°P^ that the Senate would take care 
that the employment criteria-as well as the criteria for ''eHgible 
p ojects in section 10-not be so restrictive as to preclude a 
number of projects that advance the philosophy of the bill 

t would be tragic if the program were established but could find 
too few projects that met its exacting standards-whi e re ec nS 
Sr;;: o'f'a^wV"''''^-^' disadvantaged yo'uthrut inc?udei"f 
opportunities ''''''' """"^ '^^^ ''^"^^ ^^an 250 job 

thJ^hln Tvi^'i^^^^ i'^ addressed during the process of refining 
iom u ^- detract, however, from the need to provide 

some mechanism such as this for activating our vast resource of 
unemp eyed youth to help us meet the energy needs of the fSure 
Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you verv much. Bill, for your earli' 
er statements and also for your constructive cri ic m TtSk some 
of those suggestions are very good. 
.It is my understanding that your remarks actually reflect the 

r u; °u"'°''^ th^" director here but that thev aJe out 

of Washington; is that a correct statement? ■ 
Out of Detroit, I meant to say. 
Is that correct? 

P r*de«W,ce" " ' -"'">"'"»'' them a. ,he 

Mr. Casstevens. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Excellent 

SenL?TJf7r*- n ^^-1°"^ ^^'^^ that you said earlier. 

^1.* ; ^ ^^'^^ "^'^^^ yo"- that someone else said our 

greatest resource is our children and we are reaching a Do°nJ 
where we are going to have unemployed youth that hLve reached 

d^scfn^fnp th r'^T^''^' ^^"'"S had a job and without havTng the 
discipline that work brings to one's life. At a point where it cin be 

ove^'and'^hevtv'' vou said earlier. The fru'stratio" tln/Jakes 
over and they believe there is no hope ever for a job, and disci- 
plined that way and may live their whole lives that way ^nd that 
vs-ould be a tragic thing if we in this country don't h^ve 'the socia 

?n thrp^rS ^ecToV.^'^^ ^" ^t^^' we - 

But the Oovernment has got to be the employer of last resort 
when either the private sector will not or cannot do that job 




Senator Metzenbaum. 1 totally agree with your comments and 
only wish that some of my fellow Senators could have been here 
this morning to hear you and Mr. Rosell, but even more particular- 
ly to hear these young people talking about their problems of 
planning a job. 

I think that there are a certain group of people in this country, 
some of them at this time in the U.S. Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, who think that nobody wants to work; everybody 
wants to be on unemployment; everybody wants to be on welfare, 
and that a meaningful job is not a desirable goal for many young 
people. 

I think this is an unbelievable problem in this country and I am 
so pleased that you have given your support. 

I am happy to hear of the work of the UAW, what the UAW is 
doing in the CETA program; but we aren't making enough of an 
impact; and I hope here we can make an impact. 

Mr. Casstevens. Can I answer that one comment, about people 
not being willing to work? 

Chrysler, a few years ago, in Twinsburg, right here, was going to 
add 300 or 400 people to their work force, and in the wee hours of 
the morning, 4,000 people were in line to apply for those 400 jobs. 

General Motors Corp. opened a new assembly plant in Oklahoma 
City where they will ultimately employ about 8,000 people. I think 
they have about 5,000 or 6,000 right now. 

They had 100,000 applications the last time I checked. So the 
notion that people are not willing to work is a sham. They want 
meaningful work; they are willing to take it, and all the bull~I 
would say 99-plus percent of those on any kind of social program 
want to get off and get in a gainful employment situation, would 
grab it immediately. [Applause.] 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Rosell. 

STATEMENT OE JOHN ROSELL. .AEL-CIO 

Mr. Rosell. Thank you. Senator. 
Mv name is John Rosell. 

Senator Metzenbaum. It is a rather lengthy statement, Mr. 
Rosell. 

Do you think that you can cut it short, please? 
Mr. Rosell. I will try to keep it as short as possible. 
Senator Metzenbaum. All right. 
Thank you very much. 

We are happy that you are here with us; let me make that very 
clear. 

Mr. Rosell. Thank you very much. 

Our president and the executive secretary, Mr. Lupica, are both 
out of the city at this present time, and they asked me to come 
down and read this prepared statement for you. 

I am the director of community service for the Cleveland AFL- 
CIO and the administrative assistant to the president and the 
executive secretary of the Cleveland Federation of Labor. This is 
their prepared statement. Senator: 

We welcome this opportunity to express the view of the Cleve- 
land AFL-CIO Federation of Labor on energy programs and their 
impact on employment. 
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Provide Government loans, loan guarantees and grants to pri- 
vate citizens as well as business for installation of conservation 
equipment. 

To increase the supply of domestic energy sources, the AtL-ClO 
urges that a substantial commitment be made toward advancing 
solar, gasohol, and geothermal technology. The AFL-CIO conven- 
tion recognized that: 

Solar energy, in particular, has a tremendous potential for making a significant 
contribution to meeting this Nation's energy needs. 

Coal and nuclear energy will have to play an important role in 
reducing dependence on oil imports despite the environmental dan- 
gers. Greater reliance on scrubbers and technology to extract more 
energy efficiency from coal, including cogeneration, can reduce air 
pollution from coal. Stringent enforcement of health and safety 
regulations governing nuclear power will enable the U.S. to contin- 
ue to safely expand the use of nuclear power. 

The AFL-CIO supports the creation of the Energy Security Trust 
Fund proposed by the President to provide funds for the develop- 
ment of synthetic fuels. The AFL-CIO believes that the Energy 
Security Trust Fund should be expanded into an Energy Indepen- 
dence Authority with the Federal Government making direct loans 
and loan guarantees for research and development of conservation 
technologies as well as synthetic fuels. The Energy Independence 
Authority should also be able to launch projects of its own pat- 
terned after the TVA concept, ■ r *u 

The AFL-CIO convention also called for the creation ot the 
northern tier pipeline to carry Alaskan oil to the Midwest and for 
shipment of greater amounts of oil in U,S, flag tankers. 

Programs to reduce reliance on imported oil can significantly 
reduce unemployment. Job opportunities created by energy pro- 
grams will include not only skilled and experienced craft workers 
who are now unemployed but also many of those people who have 
the most difficulty finding jobs— young people, minorities, and 
inner-city workers. 

Most homes and buildings need weatherization, so programs tor 
weatherization will provide employment throughout the country, 
but especially in central cities where older homes and buildings are 
especially in need of weatherization. 

As with weatherization, the increased use of solar energy pro- 
vides jobs in every community. Some of the jobs connected with 
solar energy are unskilled or require skilled and experienced work- 
ers who are also suffering high unemployment and whose job situa- 
tion is expected to worsen this year as the recession gets worse. 

Traditional kinds of jobs, skilled and unskilled, will be created by 
expanding coal production, mining and processing shale oil, pipe- 
line and powerplant construction, and synthetic fuel plants. 

Improved public transportation and the construction of mass 
transportation systems provide another opportunity for energy 
saving which creates new jobs at the same time. While most urban 
areas have some mass transportation, there is a tremendous need 
for improvements in the availability and quality of urban transpor- 
tation systems. 
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bill at the present time, but we will be very happy to be working 
very closely with the AFL-CIO as well as the UAW in an effective 
way to pass this legislation. i , r . r 

I might say to both of you, I think it would be helpful if your 
views and support were communicated at the national level so that 
from a national standpoint those thoughts might be conveyed to 
the White House, where they are in the process of putting together 
the Youth Unemployment program; I have been in touch with Mr. 
Eizenstat and others at the White House, but I think that an extra 
boost from the AFL-CIO and the UAW would be very, very helpful. 
I wou Id ask you to pass that message back to the Washington 
representatives. 

Mr. RosELL. Thank you very much. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We are 
grateful for the opportunity of seeing both of you again. 

Our last panel will be Mr. Ralph Smith, Mr. Bill Callahan and 
Mr. Roger Hamlin. . . kt • . i-. 

Mr. Smith, you are the acting director of the National ^o"H^IJ^" 
sion for Employment Policy, established by title V of the GETA 
program? 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And you are a Ph. D. in economics and 
have a distinguished record behind you. 

You have a written statement, as I understand it, and we will be 
very happy to hear from you. i ^ j ui 

We are trying to move the hearing along, for understandable 
reasons, because we are running out of time, and I wonder if you 
might be good enough to summarize your statement and give us 
your views, and we will put your entire statement into the record. 

STATEMENTS OF RALPH SMITH, ACTING DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY; ROGER HAMLIN, 
VICE PRESIDENT. PRO-ACTION INSTITUTE, EAST LANSING, 
MICH.; AND BILL CALLAHAN. ENERGY PROGRAM DIRECTOR, 
OHIO PUBLIC INTEREST CAMPAIGN, A PANEL 
Mr* Smith. I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before 
you today to discuss the persistent problems of youth unemploy- 
ment and to relate to you the findings of an 18-month study by the 
National Commission for Employment Policy on this important 
issue. 

The Commission was established under title V of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act. CETA, to examine broad 
issues of development, coordination and administration of employ- 
ment training programs," and to advise "the President and the 
Congrt. y on national employment and training issues.' 
Congress has specifically directed the Commission to: 
Study and nuike recommendations on how. through policies and actions in the 
public and private stxrtors. the nation can attain and maintain full employment, 
with emphasis on the employment difficulties faced by the se^mentii of the labor 
force that experience differentially high rates of unemployment. 

Youth obviously represent such a segment, and employment 
problems of youth have been high on the Commissions agenda 
since it was organized. In 1976, the Commission published the book, 
From School to Work: Improving the Transition. In that same year, 
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a substantial portion of the Commission's Second Annual Reoort 
An Employment Strategy for the United States-Nexriteos 
devoted to youth employment issues, and many of the proSn^S 
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people move from their first entry-level jobs to more permanent 
positions which will be held for several years, or possibly a lifetime. 

When data on unemployment, employment rates, wages, and 
occupations are analyzed, we see that for most youth, this transi- 
tion period is successful. By the age 22 to 24, 85 percent of all 
young people have graduated from high school and, of these, 20 
percent have completed college. 

This latter group, of college-educated youth, by having spent 
added years on education, has formed a solid base for the start of 
adult life. 

For most youth, their early labor market encounters may involve 
some unemployment and almost certainly very low wages relative 
to what they will earn later on, but by the end of the period they 
have made a successful transition to normal adult work roles. 

What the research shows, however, is that the odds of making a 
less-than-successful transition are greatly increased if one is black 
or Hispanic, a woman, from a disadvantaged family, or has dropped 
out of high school. 

MINORITIES 

The labor market problems of today*s youth are particularly 
severe among members of minority groups. At the age 16 to 17, 
comparable proportions of white and minority youth are either 
employed, enrolled in school or in the military. However, at ages 18 
to 24, minority young people are less likely to be involved in one or 
more of these activities. In particular, the schooling measures indi- 
cate that proportionately more whites than blacks or Hispanics 
complete high school and enroll in college, with Hispanics being 
the least likely to graduate from high school. 

Once out of school, minority youth have a serious problem find- 
ing jobs. The unemployment rate of black males is at least two and 
a half times larger than that of white males of the same age. The 
unemployment rate for Hispanic males is also significantly higher 
than that of white males, but is less than that of their black 
counterparts. 

Among women, too, the unemployment rate for Hispanics is 
much larger than for whites, but less than that of blacks. For both 
sexes, differences in the employment-to-population ratios by race or 
ethnicity tell the same story as the unemployment rates. 

Among the noncollege youth who do work, at each age blacks 
average fewer weeks of employment per year than whites. They 
also earn lower wages at every level, although the disparity is not 
very significant among teenage women. And the growth in earn- 
ings between the ages of 18 and 19 and 25 and 26 is twice as large 
for whites as it is for blacks. 

It is somewhat encouraging to note, however, that over the past 
decade, the wage gap between blacks and whites has been much 
reduced, at least among those at the beginning of their careers. As 
important, there has been a significant increase in the proportion 
of blacks who are completing high school as well as attending 
college. 

WOMEN 

The problems that women encounter during the transition years 
begin appearing in the statistics at around age 18. Before that age. 
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Why are these youth especially likely to have problems in the 
labor market? , .mi 

The reasons might be divided into three categories: Those associ- 
ated with a lack of job; those that relate to the characteristics of 
youth themselves; and those that involve the mechanism by which 
young job seekers are matched with job vacancies. 

It cannot be denied that the supply of jobs is an important factor 
in the youth employment equation. Youth, and especially minority 
youth, employment is particularly sensitive to the state of the 
economy. Minority youth benefit more than their white counter- 
parts when the economy is healthy and suffer more when it is not. 

Discrimination, whether conscious or subconscious, is still an 
important source of labor market problems for minorities gen- 
erally, and especially for those who are young. Discrimination 
against women tends to take the form of occupational segregation 

and low earnings. . , ^ u, ^ i i r 

The problem, however, cannot simply be blamed on a lack ot 
available job opportunities. Youth are handicapped in the labor 
market if they lack basic reading, writing, and mathematical skills 
and a high school diploma; if they are unwilling to accept the kinds 
of jobs for which they qualify; if they lack initiative or a positive 
attitude; and if they have little evidence of educational attainment 
or previous work experience. 

Finally, lack of knowledge of the world of work, how to look for 
work, and how to conduct oneself in a job interview are serious 
impediments for some youth. 

For youth whose families and friends do not participate in good 
job networks, finding work can be particularly difficult. One indica- 
tor of this is the substantially lower fraction of black than of white 
youth that move directly into a job without any intervening unem- 
ployment, a factor that has contributed to the widening gap in 
their unemployment rates during the past decade. 

Do we need to be concerned and what are the consequences of 
not dealing with the yoqth employment problem? 

It is important to acknowledge that, while youth unemployment 
is high, there is a substantial drop in the unemployment rates of 
every race sex as they age. However, for a large number of young 
people, the problem persists. 

Using low family income as a measure of need, we can get an 
idea of how many youths may be at risk in the 16 to 21 age cohort. 
Of the 20.4 million persons between the ages of 16 and 21, nearly 

20 percent or 3.7 million were in households with incomes at or 
below 70 percent of the BLS lower living standard. 

The probability of being in a low-income household is much 
higher for a black youth: of the 2.8 million black youth in the 16 to 

21 age group, nearly half, or 1.3 million, were in households at or 
below 70 percent of the BLS standard. These youth are less likely 
to make the successful transit! vf> into stable, productive 
employment. , , 

There is a need to address this problem early on as there is 
growing evidence that nonemployment in the initial period after 
leaving school is an important cause of lower earnings as an 
adult— even after taking into account individual characteristics 
that may have contributed to both. 
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prospects and the decision to Mr^St • '''?'^ .between poor job 
appears to exist" Sugh thl ,^'^^^^^^^^ 

this case. eviaence is less well-developed in 

Pe^oSin^ Z'la^i'cMiV^^^ labor n^arket pros- 

the more imMrtant tn r^H?,!^^^" , ''"'^ becomes all 

young womTn'^sire^i^naS ^a^eS'lT^^ "fT'!^ ^'""'^^ 
erty. welfare dependency. In^'tL'^S^^.^iUll^^^^^^^^ 

the^'n'^mtL'r'ofblack^^^^^^ in the 1980s, 

proportion of the fo" eTh " J^^^ "^crease, as will thei; 

the most severrorobllms fn ti 1 ^""^ traditionally faced 

continue to enter the SLr mar^^^^^ """"""^ 
problems of occuDational ^P^^/^^^^ and without attention to the 

Present employment and tSlin^P'""''^ long term employability. 

might be desirable transition between education and work 

mS! S W?Ltr.e°"^S " ""J"' ^'-'^ 
11 he following was received for the record:] 
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FOLXCY OPTZONS 

A. XncWiing th« Wurtbr of Job» for YoMth 

1. StlBulAtt thm saticnAl oconoa^ 

I 2. CrMt« jobs (via wagt subsidiM or tax credits for 
public or privAta oaployars) targttad on young 
poopl*, or on oortain subgroups of young paoplt, 
or on arsas whara thasa groups liva 

3. Kaduea tha ainiauB waga or eraata a youth diffarantial 
in tba ■iniaua waga 

4. naduea diseriainaticn against youth, aspaeially 
Minority yottth# on tha part of aaployars 

5. Raduoa ocapatition for axisting jobs by curbing 
tha supply of andocvnantad workars 

B. Ineraasinq Iwployability 

1. Zacraaaa basic aducational ooapatanciaa (raading, 
writing « ariUMtic) and lifa ooping skills 

2. Xncraaaa apacif ic oeoupational akills 

3. ' zaprova basic aocialisation and aotivation for 

both aducation nd work 

C. laproving Trlfrrr ff*' ^>tt Transitions 

1* Xasraaaa young paopla'a fanaral knowladga of tba 
world »f work and of diffarant oaraar options 

2. Provida young paopla with aora spacif ic Infoxaation 
about job vaeanciaa in thair own local labor aarkat 

9. Vaach young paopla bow to aaareh for and obtain a job 
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Mr. Smith. The options for increasing job opportunities include- 
macrueconomjc stimulation, targeted job creation, minimum wage 
reduction, antidiscrimination activities, and reducing the number 
of undocumented workers. numoer 

-l r'®^"" ^^^u macroeconomic stimulation increases job 
if' t^^t ^'thout it, all other policies 
simply reshuffle opportunities, by itself it will certainly not elimi- 
nate the poor prospects of minorities. 

Subsidized job creation and changes in the minimum wage are 
two additional ways of stimulating demand. Both involve reducing 
the costs of employing youth, with the former being more costly to 
the^ Federal Government, but probably more effective and accept- 

yigorous enforcement of laws prohibiting discrimination against 
minorities and women continues to be needed, but it would be 
Ln y?Sh ^ impossibly counterproductive to extend coverage to 

Finally although undocumented workers are probably in compe- 
ulTJ.'l youth. It would be difficult to reduce their num- 

stjsTvt^l^lftu^r^"^^ ''"^"^ and jeopardizing our relation- 

TV options for increasing the qualifications of youth and im- 
proving iheir ability to find employment follow directly from the 

problems."''"^'"" """"^ °^ °^ ^""^^ l^^""" ""^'^^^ 

Improvement of basic educational competencies for those who 
have not mastered the three R's it critical, and will become 111 the 
^hH- ""P°'"^"t as our economy beomes more technologically so- 
phisticated and paper oriented. t> j ^ 

1 ^^^^"^ iHi" .^'[^'"'"e is less important since many skills can be 
ho ^^-""^ ^^""'y exposure to vocational training should 

be considered as a means of motivating the participants to stay in 
school and to acquire the more basic skills 

Improvement in basic socialization and motivation for both edu- 
^rf^'°^^^'^'^.;^°^^ '^^c^^ov/ledged to be important for some youth. 

Spnt " u l''^" ^^^^ '^^^^'^ b« by the Federal oSvern- 

ment that would have a major impact. 

The options for improving labor market transitions include- 
Jr1"?T^^^°f«-"^ ^^"^••■^l knowledge of the world of 

SDecific^Lrnf«S^^ providing them with more 

about job vacancies in their own labor mar- 

Thp^P i J^- ^^^"^ '^^•■'^^ and obtain employment. 

These activities are especially important for youths who have not 
been exposed to successful adult work patterns and who do not 
have access to good informal job networks. 

omr5n^^l-?-?^'l ^""l options, my view is that those which stress 
employability development are the most important. Past experi- 
ence has shown that youth must be ready to take jobs and training • 
in order for either to have any long term employment effect. It has 
been relative y easy to provide employment for youth, but much 
more difficult and expensive to improve their employability. It 
f'- '"general successful employment and training pro- 
grams must include quality training, supportive services, and job 
placement assistance; that the quality and dedication of the staff is 
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an important variable and that there is a definite link between 
program duration and outcome. 
Let me just make one other point 

Senator Metzenbaum. Would you aiso in making that point ad- 
dress yourself to your evaluations as to whether this bill moves in 
the right direction? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I will do that. 

The point that I wfinted to make— and it relates to this bill— is 
that I have heard over the past years, in examining the labor- 
market problems, I was frequently being met with the response of: 

What are you wasting your time for now? For one thing, young people grow up 
and their unemployment rates go down and so they have some unemployment and 
some lost earnings. They wouldn't have earned much anyway. 

A bill such as yours rejects that approach and I think appropri- 
ately so. 

Second, and more substantially, I was hearing that— 

You are wasting your time, because the problem is going to go away over the next 
decade, with or without new programs, because the major cause of youth labor 
market problems today is that they were born in a big post-War baby boom cohort 
and there are just so many of them; there couldn't have been enough jobs to go 
around. 

There is the same problem that manifested itself in crowding in 
the schools a few years ago, manifested itself later on in problems 
as people retire and we have problems in such matters as social 
security. 

In any event, the size of that age group is going to recede and 
the age group from 18 to 24 will be declining over the next 10 years 
by 5 or 6 million, and I am impressed that in your bill you address 
the problems of those youth who are the most severely disadvan- 
taged in the labor market. 

For example, all of the decline in the size of the age group 16 to 
24 over the next decade will be among white youth. Black youth 
will not be declining in size. Hispanic youth will not be declining in 
size. 

At the same time, there will be movement of more women into 
the labor market; then the population will be declining as a result 
of that, but their labor force participating will continue to grow 
and their problems therefore also will continue to need to be 
addressed. 

I thi ' hat over the next decade, in part because of the decline 
Ml wiir ^'^y. the white youth population, this can be a tremendous 
^ , ..ity to finally integrate, truly integrate disadvantaged 
'emMle youth into the labor market, and I hope that the Congress 
nnd the administration will take that opportunity. 

On your bill, I was pleased that in your bill, and in your opening 
statement, that you specifically are addressing not just the direct 
employment problems of youth, but that you have in it a compo- 
nent to provide on-the-job training in an area and an industry that 
is expected to grow. 

I do not know, or, fortunately, I don't have to face that problem, 
whether, if that money would be most effectively spent by combin- 
ing it more with educational opportunities. 
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I am concerned with any proposal which is a direct job creation 
proposal, that there be assurance that the jobs will lead somewhere 
for those kids. 

'J"^ concerned that those at the bottom, I think it was the group 

• 1 J J suggested in earlier testimony, that they would be 
included m such a proposal, and it may be that those who are 
worse off need first to get that basic educational competence. 

• *^,^""°.l,"^'r*! ^ conservative as that may sound. I 
justfeel that if a kid cannot read, write, and compute, that is going 
to be a permanent and increasing handicap over his or her work 
lite. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Hamlin, we will be happy to hear from you. 

Mr. I^MUN. Thank you. Senator, for the opportunity to speak. 

1 am Roger Hamlin, vice president of the Pro-Action Institute. 

I am speaking today in favor of Senate bill 2021, the Youth 
i-mployment Act, which proposes to commit $1. billion annually to 
employ youths in large-scale energy development projects. 

1 he neijd for such a Government commitment comes at a time 
when the cost of energy has escalated to record highs, and climbs 
further every day. In a domino effect or the infl iied economy, 
youth find entering the labor market difficult without proper 
training. 

2021 addresses both problems and establishes three 
goals. 1 he first is to employ disavantaged, unemployed youths. The 
second is to provide an opportunity for youths to learn skills in an 
emerging occupational area on which they may base long-term 
unsubsidized employment. The third goal is to open up an emerg- 
ing area to new skills and development, with the ancillary goal of 
energy conservation. ^ 

The first goal of employing youths serves a revitalization func- 
tion. 

In an era of energy and resource shortages, society seeks a 
i!!^°"n^-5i^u ^ u ^f renewable. One resource can most nearly 
De called the boundless resource. Not only is this resource easily 
accessible, but it is waiting to be tapped. It is the human resource. 

Human effort is called boundless because, instead of depleting 
with consumption, it improves when appropriately utilized and 
perishes when underutilized 

When individuals are properly employed, they apply their 
mental capacities, gain experience, and learn new skills. Human 
etlort IS called perishable because if an individual spends 1 week 
unemployed, that man-week of work, expertise, and training can 
never be recaptured. 

Despite the nature and existence of the boundless resources, 
millions of youth remain unemployed, while countless others are 
employed part time and seek full-time employment. At this time of 
resource shortages the physical and mental energies of the bound- 
less resource must be more fully employed. 

One multidimensional solution to the Nation's domestic problems 
therefore is to pursue projects which lower the cost of energy while 
employing and training unemployed individuals. The Youth Em- 
ployment Act IS one such project which offers a significant, mean- 
ingful contribution to the creation of energy independence through 
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full youth employment. Other programs have taken the incentive 
to combine youth and energy under title III of the Comprehensive 
Emplojrment and Training Act. 

Proaction Institute has contracted with the Department of Labor 
to conduct several youth and energy demonstration projects. 

In August of 1979, Proaction Institute, the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and Van Buren Township, Mich., began a demonstration 
project to reconstruct the French Landing Dam in Van Buren 
Township. Partial funding was provided under the youth communi- 
ty conservation and improvement project, YCCIP, of title III, 
CETA. Youth are trained in various construction trades necessary 
to refurbish the powerhouses, concrete archways, and floodgates of 
the facility. 

In the heavy construction trades, trainees have learned to oper- 
ate hydraulic backhoes and crawler tract front-end loaders to stock- 
pile stone away from the work area. 

Trainees have learned how to operate cement core borers to test 
the strength of the support arches, and sand blasters, to prepare 
the sector gate for resurfacing, and to use jackhammers for con- 
crete repair. 

Successful participants have exited the program to begin unsub- 
sidized emplojrment as apprentices in elevator construction, pipefit- 
ting, electricians, painters, and millwrights. 

In the next year, Proaction will expand the hydropower redevel- 
opment program to four more sites nationwide, based on the suc- 
cess of the demonstration project. 

The program has, and will continue to be, an exciting plan to 
place youth in useful trades while stimulating a previously hiber- 
nating energy resource. - 

Other demonstration projects which Proaction Institute antici- 
pates conducting in the future are windpower project, a crop resi- 
due reutilization project, and a solar greenhouse project. 

The windpower project will involve the employment and training 
of youth to construct prefabricated units to be used in the erection 
of wind generation towers. 

The towers will then be erected on the site by CETA eligible 
youth, who will also do the initial testing and monitoring of equip- 
ment. 

The windpower demonstration project will train youths in such 
labor intensive skills as carpentry, sheet metal, welding, and iron 
work. Vocational training will be offered for long-term employment 
in generation theory and equipment, electrical skills, and motors. 

The proposed crop waste utilization project will train CE1A eligi- 
bles in using agricultural waste for energy production. The project 
will train youth to collect, transport, process, and market agricul- 
tural residue as a substitute for nonrenewable energy sources. 
Youth would be trained in all aspects of handling of the residues as 
well as the collection of data. 

The project uses such agricultural residue as sunflower stalks 
and hulls, grain straws, hay and livestock wastes and corn stover 
in a standardized form and density for use in coal burning plants 
or home fireplaces. 

Participants will learn labor market skills such as heavy equip- 
ment operation, tracking, farm equipment operation, biomass proc- 
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nf Pm.inmLnT • "^'^^^^.'^ marketing experience, and knowledge 
cLS^ ^ manufacturing. They will also participate in soil 
exSKn^" t° determine the best level of 

Our third demonstration project is to use CETA vouth to attach 
so ar greenhouses to public buildings. The project will construct 
solar greenhouses on presently existing schools, nursing homes 
and government buildings. The greenhouses provide heating Td 

ducZ^"?'"'1 '° '^f ^"''•'^'"e' ^ significant source of c op ^rc^ 
duction. and a place of respite for the building occupants When 
placed in a school, the greenhouse can serve L a laboratory for 
training in agricultural trades. iduoraiory tor 

nJ^H-^°J^'" greenhouses are economically, labor-intensive projects 
providing energy incentives for local communities. In their con- 
ruction participants may learn such skills as masoSry carpeS- 
iS'sysSmS" ' ^ P'"'"^'"^' ^"'l heating/fool 

. These four projects demonstrate the potential that lies in thp 
implementation of youth to solve our Nations energ? crisis ?aral 
lels may be drawn between the Youth Employment S and 'hi 
^Z.^'^^U^7^'T Conservation Corps. Botrp^r^granis draw fr^n 
economically disadvantaged groups in times of economic hardship 
UTccT ^PP'^'^^ble to a nationwide crisis. In retrospect 

the CCC launched many participants to successful labor market 
placement. The Youth Employment Act. as present^ wrSen 
offers the same promise. '^^cui.ijr wrii,en, 

aTeSfve'en^r^st^ees."^"^^^^ ^ productXf 

rehaTlkation^ wiinnn' '"^^"T^ nature of the projects, such dam 
tinn tiiv r?' ^'"'^Powe'-- solar greenhouses, and crop reutiliza- 
tion they offer an opportunity for a joint purpose oroiect Clearlv 
utiliz,ng the boundless resource to increase ouTene^S' product on 
IS a feasible and important concept. nrouucuon 
I would just like to point out three books that I left piles of on 

uals'whi°ch 'I'l^' how7o-5o-it man 

PPTA^ • community-based organizations, municipalities 

CETA prime sponsors, educational institutions, whomever how to 
formulate programs which will employ and train unemDloved 
youth, provide them with a comprehensive set of servicesTnclud 
S^olStsf; training, dassroom training, 

mvolving basic skills training, as well as job skill training, and so 

I met briefiy yesterday with some members of the great White 

f ''"T ""'^ Interagency Coordinating Com 
mittee for Rural Energy Initiative Practices program Thev have 

S Tr&inM:"" '° ' 'r^' °f hydroelectric 'prc^ 

imnhf : ?ut^^ and I wai attempting to 

v^S ^^^"^ -^^^t the boundless resource of unemployed 

youth out there provides an excellent opportunity for setti^L hese 

fhTetnt ^^^rSecti.'^^ '^^^ '"-h- to fu^'^hTr 



With respect to the bill, I would just liKe to make three very 
brief pointi: 

No. 1, our organization is highl in fuvor the bill, virtually all 
aspects of the bill. We think it is an exciting concept and we 
commend you on the bill. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thaiu.. you. 

Mr. Hamlin. The second point is that I think we have proven 
that it can be done. This is not a bill which is shooting at concepts 
in the dust. We have demonstrated in our projects that extremely 
educationally and economically disadvantaged youth can be trained 
in a very large number of rapidly growing energy occupational 
areas. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Dr. Hamlin, as to the 250 figure that we 
used in our bill, is that too high a figure to use per project? 
Mr. Hamlin. It might be. 

For example, one very large project that we have is the redevel- 
opment of about a 35-foot-Kigh dam. It will be about a $2.2 million 
project, and it provides classroom training and on-the-job training. 
We have half of the youth in the classroom and half of the youth 
on the job; they switch back and forth. They are doing the carpen- 
try in terms of building scaffolding, doing cement work, doing 
grading work, building parks, the whole business. 

It is a pretty large project; it will run 2V2 years. In that project 
we only have about 80 youth at any one time, and if we follow the 
bill's compliance, which I think are pretty good guidelines of keep- 
ing youths in a program for a significant period of time, that 
T^eans that the total number of youth that we will serve in that 
substantial project will probably run no more than 150 or 160. 

So particularly when they were looking at something like solar 
gref^nhouse construction, et cetera, we may find it difficult to put 
250 youth in ')ne project. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I appreciate your comments. I think the 
point has been made. 

Mr. Hamlin. And the other thing with respect to saying that it 
can be done is that I think we have proven that we have contribut- 
ed to the Nation's energy pool. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How much energy will be produced from 
the Van Buren project when you get done with that? It is a dam, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Hamun. Yes; that is right A couple of megawatts amounts 
to a couple of hundred thousand dollars a year of either made or 
saved revenues for that period. Saved— by ''saved," I mean if they 
put that electricity back into their own municipal needs, they will 
sB'/e what we would have otherwise purchased from local utilities. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. Dr. Hamlin. Your 
comments have been extremely helpful. 

incidentally, there are currently 50,000 dams across the country. 
I vinderstand only about approximately 800 of those are licensed to 
operate. 

Is it reasonable to think that dams could make a significant 

.itribution to our energy needs? 

Mr. Hamlin. I think it is very reasonable. 

I think an Army Corps of Engineers estimate of the number of 
dams which could be licensed in the near future under the new 
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short-form regulation proctr^uies and could be operating let's sav 
Xer^la'nte": ^^"^'""^^ equivaleK'fs '^ucleS 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you 

Mr. Callahan, we will be happy to hear from you, sir 

Mr. Callahan. Good morning. 

IntPrrsf^rilr^ifl-^^^"'u "u'"?^ program director for the Ohio Public 
t J -^"'"^ *° •'■y *° ""^^P remarks very brief. I have submit 
.h?"eS S,r""" '""""■""'^ included in 

energy unemployment and economic develop 

£m'^^Yea£irn'teio°C^^^e?a?« 
corporations to assist workers and communities Xn thev close or 
e^^plvt^f^^l^Tmp,^^^^^^^^^^ assisted groC^o^fS-o^fJ 

eff ts;^to^?in^Xt'th^ - Youngstown. in 

Pnr.c!. OPI^ is a member of the Citizen/Labor 

s !Sf r„ ^"^."i^.^re intimately related in Ohio and neighboring 
Mkfwest and'^M ^^^^'y. ^'"^ ''^^''^ problems. The Stat"! of Sf 
rnn«M^ A ^"^^^.^li '"'P^'"* o^er 80 percent of the enerSv we 

E^fm^ulr it.^'''- '^^^ *° P-y thrTeTfo^r 

wilh^^rrehlble Iner^^- *° investments in areas 

wiin unreliable energ>- supplies and burgeonine costs At tlZTl 
time as energy inflation helps to undelmine Ohfo jobs and ?av 
fh:'p'ast°"7 Ss"Thu"? "''"'^ ''"'.'""^ "^ tripled o'ver" 

rndin^^^^^^^^ 

Se SlTK^'^.f "''F.r"'-'^^^ *hat are neitSr iS^porSfd f?om 
the Middle East or Sun Belt, nor monopoly-controlled 

"aUernadvt energ?'sou?ces"^ ^^'^"^'^^"^ thi familiar list of 
diLernduve energy sources —massive conservation solar r«iafo^ 
technologies, maas transit expansion and othe^-Z' nonS nlM 
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ideas. Instead, they are crucial elements of our economic survival 
over the next 10 to 15 years. And the places where energy conser- 
vation and innovation are needed most urgently—our older cities— 
are also the places where a new employment base is needed most 
urgently. 

Right now, too many of Ohio's energy dollars flow elsewhere: 
down Consolidated Gas' pipelines to the Southwest; through elec- 
tric companies in interest payments to out-of-State banks; through 
the gas pump to the oil majors, the Southwest, Alaska, or the 
Middle East. The enormous increase in energy cost to Ohio con- 
sumers provides little or no compensating benefit for our local 
economies. 

But energy conservation and small technology innovation, on a 
large and systematic scale, will have the opposite impact: stable or 
declining consumer costs, with the dollars flowing largely within 
our local economies. 

The Ohio market can and should be served by a diversity of 
concerns, providing productive jobs for Ohio workers. Older homes 
in Cleveland and Cincinnati represent an enormous market for 
weatherization and possibly for some kinds of solar conversion, not 
just in the remote future, but right now. Cleveland and Cincinnati 
workers who have the skills to do this work will have jobs, not 
make-work, but skilled productive jobs serving a growing private 
and public sector market. 

OPIC is now conducting a research and public education program 
in cooperation with the Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, on the 
potential employment impact of energy conservation and solar con- 
version programs for selected Ohio cities. One of the more interest- 
ing near-term possibilities we are looking at is a concerted effort at 
conservation in State buildings, 

Massachusetts Fair Share completed such a study for C/LEC last 
May, They reported that a retrofitting program to achieve 45 per- 
cent energy savings in 3,000 State buildings in Massachusetts, at a 
cost of $83 million, would yield 2,400 man-years of direct employ- 
ment and two to three times as many indirect jobs. 

Fair Share estimates that energy savings for the first 10 years of 
such an effort at $80 million, with accelerating savings thereafter, 
as conventional fuel costs continue to rise. 

We are also looking at the potential job-creating impact of coal 
and solar conversion, home weather ation, et cetera. We are confi- 
dent that the results of this research will dovetail with findings of 
the Senate Commerce Committee staff, the Council on Economic 
Priorities, and other investigators, namely, that investment in 
energy conservation and innovative energy development can be a 
prime source, not only of dollar savings and energy savings, but of 
new productive jobs in Ohio's communities. 

One especially interesting study done for the Joint Economic 
Committee's Energy Subcommittee— Rodberg, Employment Impact 
of the Solar Transition, 1979, underscores the crucial point about 
employment in this growing market. I am sure you are familiar 
with the study, but I would like to quote one short passage for 
emphasis: 

It is now widely recognized that employment programs must be ''targeted" to be 
effective, that is, they must place funds and jobs in the regions, and among the 
population groups, suffering the most from unemployment. Jobs in the fuel extrac- 
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cit';LSte;rd^ cetera, and in powerp.ant 

On the other hand, energy cons«rvatio^ nnrf cTf "^""^ unemployment, 

mstallation will take pJal^ Ky in itfled urtV""^ ''u''"' P--°d"ction and 
reside and where they can ea.^i^ train.^ and SirJi Th^s ""employed 

^r= «;.X'n-V^r --^^-^'^-^"^^^ 

loom'^'Ja'ie'in oS?^^^^ development 

t« begin 

in coope'ration wifh SSreS^K ''^^'^^ ^^--S 

folks in touch with a „riv,t^ ™ We will be putting these 
audits and pa5 OTIC a finder's t^"'op{'c U*"'*" .P»rf?™ the 
ect. not as a publie service Srerimenf h,,, =PP">'5L"8 1*"= Pn>j- 
raising program We lSi.v. ^ ^ hardheaded fund- 

this kind oK« ' presently a large market for 

.J^fo'4°^1,"c^-'gre7sTs t'^^^^^^^ t^JSf "'^ 

rmti/fil'I^SS'*"^^^^^^ 

rmTh2"«-'"'" 

Let me note in passing that we would love to see snmP onr..;A^ 

raiferp"rJsMi\rp'" r>"^'^^^^^^ 

based apKtes innovative and community- 

mak« L'mii?h'°seS°r,hlJ'''°'"'™! ",' P'ogram whieh 

believe Selv ma^h^ ,„ .f"^"""" " °" approach that we 
ing Ohioan -p JXcUve newt^^^^^^^ "<^' "< 

ot WupbtihElH^f' "t"''?- -p- 

Employml„tSrwif?L^^^^^^ 
mo?nrng,"an" f ^rtLr"^ 
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I guess a couple of things I would like to say, one of them is, my 
background, coming at this problem, is primarily as a community 
organizer. I worked for the last 3 years in Akron before going to 
work for Ohio Public Interest Campaign, with a community-based 
organization, one of whose great concerns has been utility rates 
and their impact particularly on inner-city, lower income folks. 

You may know that the two major utility providers in that city, 
Ohio Edison and East Ohio Gas, have both in the last year had rate 
increases amounting to more than 15 percent, and at least with 
respect to Ohio Edison, that has been a repeated phenomenon. 

The average annual inflation rate for Ohio Edison since 1973 has 
been something above 14 percent, year in and year out, and that 
imposes a very, very large and growing burden, particularly on 
folks who have very little choice in the area of how much energy 
they are going to use. 

It is a widely noted fact, for instance, that the poorest people in 
many communities are those who are most subject to high gas bills 
because they don*t have any choice. They are renting older houses 
out of which the heat goes by all kinds of means and all kinds of 
holes in the walls. 

So that I guess my deepest reaction to this bill has to do with its 
potential for actually placing some work in these communities, 
which is not only meaningful to the people who are doing it, but to 
the other members of the community within which it is being done. 

Frankly, I cannot think of anything that could be more impor- 
tant to the inner-city communities where I have worked than some 
way out, for the people in those communities, of the spiraling costs 
of monopoly-controlled energy, and this bill seems to me to address 
that problem. 

So I really want to say, and underline; our enthusiastic support 
for this approach to this problem. 

In general, it seems to us that as an organization that has been 
very much concerned with the difficulties in terms of industrial 
employment in this State, that one major problem with energy in 
this particular is that this State and other Midwestern and North- 
eastern States tend to import an enormous amount of energy. 

Energy is an item for this region which exports dollars. I iDelieve 
the figures for the overall Midwestern and Northeastern region are 
something like 80 percent of all of the energy used is imported, 
either from out of the country or from the Sun Belt. That means 
that that inflation in energy expenditures is doing nothing, and 
has virtually no offsetting benefit to jobs in local economies. 

That is largely because of the types of energy that we are using. 
We are using oil; we are using natural gas, the dollars for which, 
you know, in this area, are going down consolidated gas pipelines. 

We are building powerplants with, to a large extent, financing 
from out of the State banks and the interest payments are going 
out of our communities. Therefore, our dependence on that energy 
means that our own financial resources are not being used to 
employ people in our own communities. 

The advantage of this kind of approach, it seems to us, is that it 
recognizes the future of and helps the coming of an energy econo- 
my in Ohio in which a great deal of those expenditures are circu- 
lated back into our local economies and employ our own people. It 
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S?ufa°r." " ^^^^ Northeast and for Ohio in 

I want to touch on one other point. 

.ay .Imcit „etlh!^Sal 1? ^'""^s. which i. to 

Senator Mctzenbaum. Who made that study' 
mat tte"ft"u3; iJ''&S?h"uSnv?"' Sh'- 0,g.ni^t;o„ haa 

Ohio Public Srest rctl GrnrV^T ^"P'^''^ °f ^^e 

work in the S liven gSod leader^hin-^^^H '^"'"'"endable 

also to have the support a^Stnte^trofS^.HLTn^DVsStte 
your organization. ^iamun, ur. smith and 

«hl!!.''; f?t"-^^^"' ^wo"'d make an observation to you in talking 

nJrP^TK'^°J^!l^"^^'^.l^^ Contract in midstream to increase the 

E'eTs ?^W^l/° "^^'^ because Lu thiy are 

S ofthe natural " ^ .'i" T"""^"? ^"'^ '"^ hale ^ot 
»ii oi me natural gas, and they have changed their tune irroofl^ t 
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Mr. Callahan. If I may just comment. Senator, when I got the 
17 percent rate increase, when it arrived in the mail, it arrived 
with a little notice saying: 

We have had to raise your rates. None of this money is Roing to go for profits for 
East Ohio Gas Co.; it all passed through higher fuel costs. 

But what they did not mention is that East Ohio is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Consolidated Natural Gas Co., which is reaping 
the profits of the rate hike, which is paying mainly for consolidat- 
ed's deregulated prices. 

One might call that deceptive communication. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Callahan follows:] 
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ilood mo rn 1 ng . 1 am Bill Ca 1 1 :ihaii , I'.ne r^y P ro^ ram Director 
for I he lUiio Tub lie Interest Lanipai^n ( OIM t' ) . OMf is a non proiii 
St a 1 1*** 1 .li' (.-oalition of lahor, rclij.:iou. and c^-*;'anity ury. an i :at lon^ 
wluch wi)rk^ iov econoini I.- lustui- in such arca^ i pul*ln.- linaiut.', 
eniM"v;v, :nu-mp loymcn t and economic doviMoprncnt . In thu arc.i i>l' 
I'liip I ovnu-n t , Of'U' has propo-^od and supported landmark 1 1.-^ i s I .i t i on 
m till- tMiio (".i-noral AsM-iiiMy requiring; lar>;c corporation> to 
assist uorkiTs and commun i t i I's whun thoy close or mow tlu-ir 
t\tc t 0 r I V > ; and wc havi* alsn asr. istt-d roups o\ laid -oft (.'tnp 1 ovi-o 
\c..\. A{ ; !u Acroquip pl.nit in Vounvis t 'vwn ) m rf forts t ro uprn 
pI.i.'iT. tf.at li.tvo >hut di^wn. In tho area of onfrv^v, i)rU i - a 
iiUMf. ; oi ; !U' I i t i ion/I.abor l;nor>:y (oalition, vtnd courdmatod 
K i v; 'Ml J. tivitios throu^^hout 'Uiin; wl- tiavi- also lu'vn pari u: 

the Mu- -.avi- riovolar.d's Munv I.n;ht, .md of con-oru-r cojlitionr> 

fivihtni,: uiiiitv latr liikr^ m r lu- Ak ron - V ounr.s r <.^^ n and Cincinnati 
,1 roa . 

ihr c.m;i;'mmi thro. id utui-:i Thi'nui;}i ,i 1 1 ot (MM i ' activitic- is 
comin i t i;.on t to tfu- rconojnic noods ol 'Uiio's working pt-'Oplv and tlieir 
common 1 1 i I' - . .irt* h.tppv to support S. JO.'l, tin.- Vouth rmployi:jcnt 

Act, .i> J pr'p.o.>aI that umild h.ivo a l .i; i- ral. U- : i;;p,K ! ^oi both ]uh 
oppt; r t un 1 t i f . ,iiid cnoriiv cosi^ fur '.%orkin\; Ohio,in;>. 

'o:.-. iiKi rnci>;y .wv i n t iru t o I \- ril.it i-vi m 'hun jnd ju- 1 hi") r i ng 
>tato>. V '.I I t t i V t in V ui'o rol;it'.'d ;> is ■ . i iu' >t,i!^'^ \ the 
Mid'.M.'-r and \(^rthcM>t imp^M't "Vi-r ^ •' .)f ihv vwyji-^y ^" ^onsunic; 
and >'.nco 1 " ^ wi« h;ivo hvvi\ for^od \u pav ^ \ tiiuo'^ a I'liu h l^n it. 
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I..d..try ,s .,e..rlv reluctant to risk major i nvc-s t .en t .s u> 
areas with unreliable cnc,,y supplies and bur«c.onu,« costs. At 
the sa.c tune as cncr,>- .nflation helps to underline Ohio johs 
and pavcheck., our «asol,ne and utility bills have doubled or 

tri[)lcd over the past seven veir< tk,. - i 

I ytar.. ihu> our dependence on expensive 

imported cn.r-,v. lar.elv controlled by monopoly providers. «ets 

kohil: aiui coming. 

related o^y^ortu^mies . Our 
~„.e.. best hope for escap,n« the sp. -U of ener«v inflation 
- the development of energy sources that are noUher ..ported 
nro. ,he M.ddle ,.ast o,^ Sunhelt, nor -nonopo 1 y - con t ro 1 1 ed . More 
and no,e oh„...ns .,re reco«n,.,n,, th:,t the now-fa.Uiar Ust of 
■■•Uternative ener.v sources" conservation, so la r - re 1 a ted 

technoU,:i... ,:,ass trans, t expans.on and others - are not just 

.J-is . . . they are crucial elements of our economic survival 
' r the neu ten- n, teen years. And the places where ener«v 

-vatu,,, .,nd innovation are needed most urgently our older 
are also the places where a new emplovment base is 
needed niost ur.^^ciit ly . 

Hi..Ht „,n.. ,oo manv of Ohio's energy dollars flow elsewhere- 
aown .on.o,,d.,ted Gas's pipelines ,o the Southwest; through 
Hcctr.c companies .in interest payments to oi. t ■ o f ■ s ta t e banks; 
through the ,as pump to the oil m.nors. the Southwest. Alaska or 
rhc Middle,,, St. The enormous increase in energv co.t toOhio 
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consumers provides little or no compensating benefit for our 
local economies. 

But enei-v;y consurvat ion and smal 1 • techno logy innovation, 
on a lari^e and systematic scale, will have the opposite impact: 
stable or declining consumer costs, with the dollars flowing 
largely j t h i ii our local economies. The Ohio market can and 
should be served by a diversity of concerns, providing productive 
jobs for Ohio workers. Older homes in Cleveland or Cincinnati 
represent an unormous market for wea ther i ;a t ion and possibly for 
some kinds of sv^'ar conversion, not just in the remote future 
but right lU'.v . Cleveland and Cincinnati workers who have the 
skills to lo ■ -A . work will have jobs . . . not makowork, but 
skilled PI oviui.' 1 1 ve jobs serving a growing private- and pub I i c - sec tor 
ma rke t . 

one IS now i^-onJu m>; a research and public education 
program in cooperation with the C i t i zen/ Labor Knergy Coalition, on 
the potential employment impact of energy conservation and solar 
conversion programs for selected Ohio cities. One of the more 
interesting near-term possibilities we're looking at is a concerted 
effort at conservation in state buildings. Massachusetts I'air Share 
completed >uch a study for C/l.r.C last May; they reported that a 
retrofitting program to achieve 4So energy savings in 3,000 state 
buildings in Massachusetts, at a cost of $83 million, would yield 
2,400 man-years of direct employment and 2-3 times as many 
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f.rst ten ....ar. of such a„ .fu>rt at Ss„ ..:no„ wuh accelerating 
savn,s thccftcT, ,.s c .„ vcn t . o„a 1 fuc-l cc.s contn.uc- to r.sc.' 

We arc. a!s. looUn« at the pct-.TU.al j ol, - . rc-a t , n« ,.pact of 
coal and sular Cunvor.ion. home woa t hora za 1 1 on , etc. Wc- are 
.cnf.dcnt th.,t the .esu.r. of this research will JovetaU w.th 
fir.Jin,s of tlu. Senate Commerce Committee staff', the CouncU on 
r.cononuc Prior., t,es^ and ..:hc, investigators, namely: that 
.nve.tne.t „, ener.v conservation and u.nov.t.ve energ, development 
-n ., .-.o.rc., not onl, of dollar savings and e;..er«y .av.ngs. 

m.t 01 ,u-u pnulP.t.ve jobs in Ohio's communities. 

.^P.. ,.l!y u,terest,„« study do,,, for the- ,io,.nt i;conomic 
Co.:,m.ttee'., suhcommutee Uodher« , l^uiicwm^„^. ^ „ f 

^ialilL^-L'!-. underscores the crucu.l point al-.u. 

-p.o..u.„, ,ro.,„, .arKet. , am sure you are fan^Har w,ch 

tlu. stud;,-, , ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



' "'^'■■h- recogni.-.ed that employment 

't '.rans mu.t be " tn r^e t ed" to b. effect iy,^ 

they must p.ace fjnds and jobs i.i t'he 



-.ions, anda.ong t he popu^'l a? i on /roups ' " ' 

-. ;^d co--y--|;--r-,ar'^en:l-y 
- --tern production and . n > t :, 1 1 a t i o„ wil take 
Pl-ce lar,;ely ,n settled urban areas where he 
u..e,|,ploved reside and where thev c.^n eisltv 
tr.nMed a.nd hired. n,us, the ob created', n 

--'nar.o can make a ...n.'ficant c on t r i l,u t . on 
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to solving the chronic unemployment 
facing our urban areas. 



OPIf is so cor:i"ident that energy conser 



c vcl c pment 



looms lari^c in Ohio's economic future that 



1 1 



:o '.eijin 



t-.*o related programs that I would like to mcntj( ' 



We are 



nou working with the Carpenters union and housn..- i 



'.at ion 



ori; animations in Cleveland to establi-h a small oi 



enter 



for training minority unenipl oyed youth in home rehal 



on 



skill, i^itli a stroni^ emphasis on energy conservation impi .emcDts; 



f iind ra i > i ng prog ram , an "energy audits** project to . ' ' i f y home - 
ouner^ '.»ho want to invest igate thei r homes ' conservu' needs ; 

we will be putting these folks in touch with a private company 
which u i 1 1 perform the audits and pay OPIC a finder^ fee. JIMC 
is approaching thi< project, not as a public service experiment, 
hut as a hardheaded f iindra i s i ng program ; we believe there is 
presently a large market for this kind of service. 

In light of all this, we are delighted to see a proposal 
like S. ^o;!l put before the Congress. As we understand the hill's 
major provisions, it would: 

a) help local communities to escape the trap of monopoly 
energy through conser vat ion, alternate energy development , 
and mass transit programs; 

b) concentrate thi.s help where most needed, in economically 



this is »>ur first venture into direct job training it' 



'iperat ion 



with ori^.iniied labor. We are also starting, as part 



our 
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depressed communities whith <^r-.oi ; , . 

wniLh stand in need of both cheaper 

encjKv and of expanded jobs. 

th. poor.,. .es...„.. of :hese co...n.u., ..eco.e 

^^'"..worUTS u, a .a..e. wMc. .,o:. rap..:, 

an-i shor: of manpower. We are espec.aU, ..presse. w.:, 

--usnes. or :.a.„.« approach. wMc. re.u.e. assis:ea 

— .« a real :.pac: on co™™.nU. energy needs a ' 
-oa. .nvoU.e.en: of .o™™.n., ..pp.,, 

an. :ruu. rra.ne. workers e.er«.n« fro. :.e ,roces. 

<'.o:-.. no:en. pa.su,«:ha:w.wou:. :,ve:o.ee.o.e 
consUer.. :o enco.ra,.n« a ^^^^^^^ 

cnerLjy m smaller programs as w.> j j . 

P .^ram. a. uell. to promote innovative and 
community basoJ approaches.) 

---^ to see an. emplo>-ment or training pro.r.m which 
makes ;is r,ach sense as thi. proposil Ir 

proposal. It IS an approach that we 
^^^^^ ......y ....... . nee. or ..or.n« 

OH-n. - proU.:.ve new ,0,.. ^ 

^onopoU._,roUe. ener... On CMC.. .e.aU. le: .e e.pre.ss o^r 

T"": "'^ — - - -P^- vo.:, ...p,.,. 

— A., .,n „eco.e rea.u, u, U,e near f.u.re 
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Senator Mettzenbaum. If one were truthful, one might call it 
that. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate your support, 
your statements and your being with us this morning. 

That concludes the list of scheduled speakers. 

It is my understanding that this young man in the blue shirt 
wanted to be heard and we will be happy to hear from you, sir. 

We want you to have the opportunity to be heard; so please come 
forward if you desire to speak. 

STATEMENT OF BERNARD BARRON, WILLING WORK STUDY 
PROGRAM, WOODLAND AVENUE PROJECT 

Mr. Barron. I am Bernard Barron, B-a-r-r-o-n, and I am with the 
Willing Work Study program. Woodland Avenue project, and I 
appreciate what everybody else is doing here. 

It is a help to the community and to a small minority, the black 
people. I am a little nervous up here. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Don't be nervous. You are among friends 
and we will be happy to hear from you. You just take your time. 

Mr. Barron. I just want to express an opinion that I think it, is 
nice what you are doing. 

I am just — it's hard to break that inner concentration, known as 
a mental block. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Relax. Take your time. Take your time. 
Mr. Barron. Right. Right. I am trying. 

What I wanted to say is, let s put it this way: It is a knock at 
midnight, it is the time of night. It's just like the day. Everything 
is so hard and disturbing for a lot of people, searching to see the 
light. I appreciate what you are doing. You are answering the 
knock. 

You are giving people faith, hope, and love for the future so that 
they can give other people respect for themselves and not continue 
to rob. 

This is a seep, but this stuff will still continue for a long time. 
Things will change and, you know, as we know, no one can stay in 
status quo for too long. It's bound to change. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How old are you, Bernard? 

Mr. Barron. Nineteen. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And where do you live? 
Mr. Barron. East 93d and Nelson, Cleveland; and this is 9616, if 
you want. 
Senator Metzenbaum. 9616? 
Mr. Barron. Nelson Avenue; right. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Where did you go to school? 
Mr. Barron. John Adams, before. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Did you graduate? 
Mr. Barron. No, not yet. I dropped out in 1977. 
Senator Metzenbaum. 1977. 
Now, what is the Woodland Avenue project? 
Mr. Barron. It is the CETA program. 
Senator Metzenbaum. CETA program? 

Mr. Barron. Right. The counseling is very good. Everyone is 
nice, but I think it could, with your bill, this is just an opinion, just 
speaking from the head 
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J^Z'Z ^nTone'efse"- ^"^^ ^ °P'--. - yours is 

know, if^oJS'beL'Sie use/ul wTthT^ '"'"^'"^^ ^^^^ '"'^y^e, you 
Its just an idea life that ^''^ '""""^^ '^ke that. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well how HiH vr.., u„ 
this morning? ' "appen to come down 

M""- .^ARRON. Mr. Roth sent me. 

to stick around and hear it ojt " ^ ' ^""'''^ 

te^n^h'^ryT'tX Yhi'' ''rJ""'<'y "> have had you 

projeit. ™»»'Be back to Woodland Avenue 

mi„To*kl;ThLV?e"coH'i°f5„?i"r Co"g'-- 

ilfd^;tt'^'SiE?y4SHF~ 
te'.S^o'SSSf^^^^^^^^^ 

I^X^I?i["^£B!F"~ 

able to get heie b^t he hid Lnt « t'"?"- ^oped to be 

is seated to my left and made t vf^'^ f^^^i^l^' \' ^ho 

CongJ:^ pe^s^n StotefthaT we h^vr^'^^f 4" with 
of Representatives and that theTnnf ^''^"^ '-"PP^^ ^he House 
hearing is not to be iStrprete J as ' 'u"'^ ^'^"^ the 

of the fact that he could nnt Z f ^''^ '"^^""^"t ^"^^ ^ality, 

Bernard, we are gr^tful '"""^^ 

throughout the hearing anH fl ° f""" ^^^'"6 come, sat 

4r.^"-f ;o'SS&,S?Snr=' ■ -ave known . 

Happy to have you with us. 

And bjd Steadman is here akn a f/^^,^o^ „ui . 
ours who is now part of tt"buln;ss co^^unfty ' ''''' °' 

The record should rertect the fact that Rev R^K^.t c rr ,j 
coordmator for the ClevelanH rvw^. -f* r ^o^^^^t Saffold, ex- 
Zulma Blasina-Perk S thp r.v^H '"^^ Y""^^ '^"bs- and 
Coordinating ?oundi were Ikn^n^at^^H C°""ty Youth Services 
legislative proposa" attendance and supporting the 

ha?'be"n^^y''^tan^n^^^^^ ^" here. We feel that this hearing 
the U.S. sSe Labor H° '"p"' ^^''^erations and will help 
with this subject ""^^ Resources Committee as it deals 

tog^et|ranTev^er;;ntras^b^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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economic activities geared tow, rrf .w ""^e of social and 
economic opportunities for d^sadln. °f permanent 

and urban communities As °'"f'^"taged residents of rural 
by the Office of Economic Deve?on°"'^ '^P^""' '^"^^^ 
Administration, the institute provide °' '''^ ^^^"nity Services 
revitalization, housing ard econo^t^^ assistance in community 
development to communi?y^LMj°pr^ t c^rpo^'^^^^ns?"'^ enterpris'e 

various^i^teragency'efforts ^"nl^lLt'^ .^l^""^"^ ^"'^ implementing 
the creation and development of n.^^n u'^ actively assists in 
involving appropriate fedlral fann^P^^'^^P^ ^"'^ relationships 
and target them^oward the orovisio^^of '""^ relevant resources 
opportunities and new business en^^^ Permanent employment 
vantaged individuals. enterprises that benefit disad- 

The "Youth Employment Ar-f" ■ -i 

"Cooperative Energy C^serv^Mnn n concept to the 

intended to develop modlt n D™°nstration" which is 

and training resources of the'Deoart°""i"'2^ '""^ employment 
energy conservation actfviuls of thfr' °^ "-^"^""^ ^"'^ ^^e 
Administration and the Dena^fLnf ^he Community Services 
with the Department Of L^Cor "the ?nstitu?^- ■ ""'^"^ ^ ""^"^^ 
planning, development and organizaMnn ^ \" involved in the 
stration project" Therefore! t^eleais?ft'''' national demon- 
with great interest. legislation was reviewed 

a Prac':L%^ri^'gi^:r^t1vT ^ro^o^a'? ^"^I^e^"'^^'^ introducing such 

employment is dangerously high and thn^""^""'"" °^ --'""th un- 
energy comsumption is grave'^ The "Youth p",'^ "'^^^'^'^ ^° 
addresses both of those Drohl»™= 5°"th Employment Act- 
youth employment coupled ^^uj en.rnv ^''^"^ ^ "^"""^ benefit- 
nient. ^ "^^h energy conservation and develop- 

conse;:a:L'n'\"ith'youth"m'plo°yme^?'^'"H^ '^"^^^^ development and 
constructive comments which^^To^^f^^r ^oTy^S- c^o^^^d^r^tLn"" 

community!base'arnon^^^o'ir^^°?,^^\^,="'^P°"^-- and other 
including such organiza?ions^hn^^f'''°"= Partnerships 
consideration for carrCrn^ fhould receive exclusive 
are to succeed in our ef?or?s t^ ^^'k^'^ Projects. If we 
and the energy crisis, initiftives°ndr ""employment 
must have the involveiient confTrton ^"^"5 '^'^"'^ concerns 
beneficiary communities Th^^o "'^^ support of the 

fledged partners ^hp ;,, ! =°'™^""^ties must be f^ll- 

based' or?an\'z:ti;ns"^:u?d%"c Uta^rth^^^^^^r °' 

crucial partnership, i:aciiitate the development of this 
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Second. A minimum of 25 percent of the jobs to be created 
by selected pro j ect s should be set as ide for Ion ^7 -term, unemploy 
youth. Such a requirement should be added to the project eligi- 
bility criteria under subsection 10(a)(1) and project selection 
standards under subsection 11(b). Subsection 9(c) requires that 
a youth must be unemployed for at least seven (7) consecutive 
days in order to be considered unemployed. Given the extremely 
high level of. unemployment among disadvantaged youth, we must 
target those youth who have been structurally unemployed for 
nuch longer periods of time. A set aside would be consistent 
with the employment initiatives generated by the President's 
Interagency Coordinating Council. 

Third. Upward mobility and other similar pr isions 
should be added as incentives for continued youth participation. 
High turnover rates continue to undermine the success of youth 
employment programs. The r.inimum wage provisions proposed under 
section 14, "Special Conditions", do not provide sufficient 
incentives to deter such turnovers. in addition, the levels 
of risk and required skills associated with virious energy 
developm^^nt and conservation related jobs vary greatly, and the 
corresponding compensation should vary accordingly. To address 
these concerns, wage differentials and career ladders which 
adequately reflect the skills and risks of particular job func- 
tions should be provided under section lA. 

Fourth. Th.e President should be required to appoint re[3ro- 
sentatives of business, labor, community-based organizaticr.s, 
units of general government and the general public to the 
Youth EmplOiTTient Commission. Subsection 6(b) requires the 
President to consider such representatives for appointment. 
The succer^s of the "Youth Employment Act" will be dependent 
upon the .ooperation of all of the aforementioned groups? 
therefore, the appointment of individuals representing those 
interests should be mandatory. 

Fifth. Eligible participants under section 9 should be 
youth who reside in an "area of substantial unemplo^Tnent" and 
should continue to reside in such an area to maintain eligibi- 
lity. Paragraph 10(a) (C) requires eligible projects to be 
located in an area of substantial unemployment. This suggc^sted 
residency requirement would insure that the jobs would 70 to 
youth who arc included in the determinant unemployment statistic 
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development projects under paraaraniin?^f?r =°"=ervation and 
recovery is an important Inerov^^.'^ • Resource 

should be encouraged conservation activity which 

should^Tch'anged to^'" L'f 4 "^^h^T^" ^° ^'b'" 
reservation of funds fmm^^ i which provides for a 
Federal executive fgencies for"sn ^-°P-^°P-"ed to particular 
supplies. In addition tL ?r =P^=^f^= Energy related project 
-fusing; It shouJd°Se ITarlTtiril ^^/^H- ' ^'^^ ^^ 

-^engthen the ef f ecti-nL%-of J-rL^I.-^-^^Lal 
Thank you for your consideration. 
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THE ROLE OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING POLICIES 
IN THE EARLY 1980s 



The National Commission for Employment folicy was 
established to advise the President and the Congress on the 
nation's employment and training needs, policies, and goals. 
With unemployment now at seven percent, persistently high 
inflation and a recession at hand, the Commission believes 
that employment and training strategies must be utilized to 
help alleviate the immediate burden of the recession and to 
contribute to a more stable economy over time. Nothing can 
more effectively defeat whatever employment gains minority 
citizens, women and young people have made during recent years 
than a prolonged recession and the inevitably higher unemploy- 
ment that would accompany it. 

Inflation and unemployment must be fought concurrently. 
To this end there is no substitute for effective monetary and 
fiscal policies. Still, employment policy, targeted properly 
and applied effectively, can help reduce the burden of a 
recession by providing temporary income support and employment 
and training opportunities. For the longer term, employment 
policy can make a, significant contribution in assisting the 
structurally unemployed to obtain regular jobs; in restraining 
inflation; and in helping to move the economy toward full 
employment, the early achievement of which must remain 3 high 
priority national goal. 

During the past two decades a number of programs and 
strategies have been designed to deal with recessions, as well as 
with long-term structural unemployment. The recomnendations below 
are based on the Commission's review of this experience, and its 
preliminary assessment of the factors now contributing to rising 
unemployment. The Commission's objective is to recommend what 
it believes to be the most productive, non-inflationary programs, 
as well as appropriate monetary and budgetary decisions, to 
deal with present economic conditions and to offer guidance for 
the longer term. If the response to each crisis is not to be 
hastily designed, ill-timed, and ineffective, it is essential 
to understand which employment and training strategies work best 
in different situations, as well as how and when they should be 
used. 

The Commission will continue to monitor the employment and 
unemployment consequences of the recession, and if the situation 
warrants, will make additional proposals. However, the Commission 
urges the early adoption of the following recommendations to help 
alleviate the immediate burden of the recession and tc move 
toward a more balanced economy: 

1. Monetary and fiscal policies should be estab- 
lished immediately that are consistent with 
steady, non-inflationary employment growth. 
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employing millions of workers, face major 
problems of restructuring to assure their 
long-term competitiveness. 

As part of a long-term strategy the Commission 
. recommends a thorough review of adjustment 
assistance and related programs. Such a 
review should examine the goals of adjustment 
assistance and the obstacles to achieving 
these goals and should provide for a clear 
articulation of the relationship between 
"special" employment protection programs and 
unemployment insurance. Adjustment assist- 
ance, like unemployment insurance, should 
not become a substitute for the implementation 
of more effective reemployment policies. 

The adjustment assistance mechanism is 
neither broad enough nor deep enough to 
respond effectively to the restructuring 
problems that face parts of our major indus- 
tries, such as the automobile and steel 
industries. Far more comprehensive policies 
and programs, requiring the cooperation of 
business, trade unions, and government, will 
be necessary to revitalize those weakened 
sectors which have the potential for recovery and to 
exploit fully the opportunities for economic 
growth at home and abroad. 

4. Youth education and training programs aimed 
at improving the employability developme n t 
and employment opportunities of disadvantaged 
youth should be expanded. Youth, especially 
minority youth, suffer disproportionate rates 
of unemployment at all times and during 
recession their employment losses tend to be 
greater than those incurred by older workers. 
Pending youth education and employment 
legislation should be enacted and initial 
funding authorized without delay for imple- 
mentation of these youth programs. 

5. Public Service Employment (PSE) is most 
effective when targeted on the structurally 
unemployed, those with the least attachment 
to the labor force, and those who have been 
unemployed the longest. PSE should not be 
viewed as a major countercyclical device 
but, when properly targeted on individuals 
and areas, should be expanded when recession 
deepens. There are limitations to the 
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social cost in a period when labor markets 
are slack and should be an important part 
of both an antirecessionary and a long- 
term strategy. Now is a good time to begin 
to identify skills that are likely to be 
• in short supply after the recession and to 
equip jobless workers with these skills. 

10. Effective planning and delivery systems are 
crucial to the short- and long-term success 
of employment policies. This requires core 
program stability, adequate lead-time for 
progreun implementation, and flexibility to 
respond to local economic conditions. There 
can be no greater obstacle to either an 
antirecessionary or a long-term policy than 
constantly changing signals and hastily 
implemented or suddenly discontinued pro- 
grams. Efforts should be continued to 
strengthen linkages between economic 
development, social services, income main- 
tenance, education and employment programs. 
Prime spdnsors and related service agencies 
should be encouraged to begin immediate 
development of local strategies to deal with 
the recession and be allowed the necessary 
flexibility to implement their local 
strategies, consistent with national goals, 



Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. The hearing is now adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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